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LITERATURE IN CANADA. 


THE FIRST OF TWO PAPERS. 


By Robert Barr. 


” the May number of THE CANADIAN 

MAGAZINE there appeared an article 
by the editor entitled ‘‘ The Strength 
and Weakness of Current Books.”’ 
The article deals largely of Canada 
and its literature, and thus it is inter- 
esting to all of us who have an affec- 
tion for Canada, especially as the sub- 
ject is treated with illuminating restraint 
by Mr. Cooper. 

As the matter is, strictly speaking, 
none of my business, | naturally de- 
sired to say something about it, but 
the year has grown several months 
older before I could snatch time from 
more pressing work than the delightful 
task of lecturing Canada, and even 
now I| must treat this important theme 
with a haste and superficiality it does 
not deserve. 

Canada, from its position on the 
map, its hardy climate, its grand 
natural scenery, its dramatic and stir- 
ring historical associations should be 
the Scotland of America. It should 
produce the great poets, which I be- 
lieve it is actually doing, although | 
doubt if their books are selling in the 
Dominion. It should produce the 
great historical novelist; the Sir 
Walter Scott of the New World. 
Has the Sir Walter Scott of Canada ap- 
peared? Andif so, is he unrecognized ? 


If he has not yet come forward, what 
are the chances for his materialization ? 


If Scott came to Canada, to change 
W. T. Stead’s phrase, how long would 
it be before he starved to death? It 
is towards the solution of these ques- 
tions that the jumbling remarks which 
follow will be directed, although I do 
not guarantee to keep to the point, and 
reserve to myself the privilege of wan- 
dering all over the place if I want to. | 
have felt for some years that it would 
be desirable for a writing man to take 
upon himself the odium of telling the 
truth to Canada, as far as literature is 
concerned. It is so popular to be 
eulogistic, that the average man’s ad- 
dress or article touching Canada, on 
literature and that sort of thing, has a 
tendency to strengthen the delusion, 
already too wide spread, that Canada 
is an intellectual country. For an ex- 
cellent example of this fatal habit, turn 
to Mr. W. A. Fraser’s address before 
the Press Association, published in the 
May number of THE CANADIAN MaGa- 
ZINE. The chief fault which I find in 
this address is that it embodies an 
underestimation of Canadian men and 
women writers, which is so typical of 
Canada itself. 

Mr. Fraser is addressing a body of 
Canadian Pressmen, and one of the 
duties of a Canadian Pressman should 
be to foster Canadian literature. Does 
Canada possess a literary man or 
woman? Not so far as may be learned 
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from Mr. Fraser. Here are the names 
of the persons mentioned to the Press- 
men—Zangwill, Baring Gould, Robert 
Burns, Talmage, Shakespeare, Goethe, 
Kossuth, Dickens, Rudyard Kipling, 
and G. W. Steevens. In that oration 
there is not a single Canadian mention- 
ed, or even hinted at, unless the phrase 
that ‘‘ Canada is the abode of wicked 
French priests, who are only kept from 
ruining everybody by the gallantry of 
the hero,” is a sneer at the charming 
romance of Charles G. D. Roberts, 
‘*The Forge in the Forest.’”’ The 
Bible tells us that a prophet is not 
without honour save in his own coun- 
try, and this eternal truth is exemplified 
in Canada to-day, and has been for 
years past. Mecca cast out Mahomet, 
and it was only when he was driven 
from its gates that he founded the 
religion of which Mecca is to-day the 
centre. 

Mr. Fraser says, ‘‘ So far, literature 
has done little for Canada.” This re- 
mark, which, by the way, is untrue, 


recalls to my mind the much more 
striking phrase of the late John Sand- 


field Macdonald, ‘‘ What in hell has 
Strathroy done for me?” What has 
Canada done for literature? Little or 
nothing. Her greatest literary man 
would live in squalor, if he remained 
within her boundaries and depended 
upon her for support. Canada does 
not buy books to any extent worth 
mentioning. Apologists for the Do- 
minion have said that life in Canada is 
strenuous ; that there is the inevitable 
struggle in conquering a new country ; 
that money is scarce and that books 
are not a necessity. Is this true? Is 
it the lack of money that makes Canada 
so poor a book market? Or is it be- 
cause the Canadians are not a reading 
people ? Is it lack of intellect rather 
than lack of cash? In writing this 
article here in England I have to admit 
I am not well supplied with statistical 
volumes relating to Canada, and any 
statement I make in the line of figures 
is subject to correction. I have at my 
elbow the statistical ‘‘ Year Book of 
Canada ” for 1889, and so whatever I 
glean from it will be at least ten years 


old. I find (page 191) that in the 
year 1885, for instance, Canada drank 
1.12 gallons of whiskey per head, as 
against 1.01 gallons per head in Great 
Britain and Ireland. That is to say, 
the Canadian drank eleven hundredths 
of a gallon more than the Britisher, 
who has never been held up to the 
natives of this earth as a strictly temper- 
ance individual. I find that in the five 
years ending in 1889, Canada consumed 
annually an average of two million 
eight hundred and ninety thousand five 
hundred and eight gallons of spirits. 

Now, when I was in Canada last 
year, five bottles of whiskey went to a 
gallon, and they charged me a dollara 
bottle ; so, putting the gallon at the 
low figure of three dollars, this would 
mean that Canada’s liquor bill was 
something under nine millions of dol- 
lars, more than double of what Ontario 
paid during those years for education. 
We used to have a phrase in Canada 
to this effect, ‘‘ Talk is cheap, but it 
takes money to buy whiskey.” 

I find that in those years Canada 
transformed something like a hundred 
million bushels of good wheat into 
spirituous liquor, but her production 
of books during the same time seems 
to have been so infinitesimal that the 
Statistical Year Book does not even 
mention the output. 

It will be seen by these statements 
that it is not the lack of money that 
makes Canada about the poorest book 
market in the world outside of Sene- 
gambia. 

It may be said that I am putting 
literature on a low level when I place 
it on a cash basis; but an author must 
live if he is to write, and he must eat 
if he is tolive, and he must have money 
if he is to eat. Cash is the magic wand 
of modern life; it will conjure up nearly 
anything you like. Recently a music 
dealer in Italy offered a substantial prize 
for an opera, and the offer brought forth 
‘Cavalleria Rusticana’’ and ‘‘ Pagli- 
acci,’’ two musical efforts which became 
instantly successful all over the world. 
The Youth’s Companion once offered a 
large prize for the best short story, and 
the taker of it was an unknown writer 














in Toronto. The Toronto Globe some 
years ago offered tempting prizes for 
short stories, and actually hooked in 
one of mine, and if mine did not take 
the first prize it was because there was 
a better story ahead of it. 

The bald truth is that Canada has 
the money, but would rather spend it 
on whiskey than on books. It prefers 
to inflame its stomach, rather than in- 
form its brain. And yet there are peo- 
ple who actually hold that Canada is 
an intellectual country. The trouble is 
that it adds stupidity to its lack of in- 
telligence. This sounds somewhat tau- 
tological, but a person may lack intelli- 
gence and still not be stupid. Com- 
mercially, nothing pays a country bet- 
ter than lavishly to subsidize an author. 
A Sir Water Scott would bring mil- 
lions into Canada every year. Scot- 
land could well have afforded to be- 
stow on Sir Walter Scott a hundred 


million dollars for his incomparable 
Waverley Novels. His works have 
made Scotland the dearest district in 


the world in which a traveller can live 
and have transformed it from a poverty- 
stricken land into a_tourist-trodden 
country, rolling in wealth. The rea- 
son I choose Sir Walter Scott as an 
example is, first, that he was the man 
whom the six gentlemen mentioned by 
Mr. Cooper chose to lead their list of 
desirable authors ; second, because no 
Canadian writer has ever been made 
wealthy by Canada, and so Il can’t go 
to the Dominion for an example ; and, 
third, because I am myself an adoring 
admirer of Sir Walter Scott’s works. 
Now Sir Walter Scott was not 
writing for laurel wreaths ; he wrote 
entirely and solely for cash. He be- 
gan his Waverley Novels to support his 
lavish expenditure on Abbotsford. | 
doubt if he had any idea how good the 
books were. I think it was a canny 
precaution of Scott when he refused to 
put his name on them, fearing they 
were bad, and that he might jeopard- 
ise his already well-won reputation as 
a poet; yet whether they were good or 
bad he resolved to write them if they 
would bring in money. He continued 
his output of novels afterwards to pay 
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his debts, incurred in a disastrous 
commercial speculation, the object of 
which had been to make money. If 
Sir Walter had thought he could make 
more money by planting trees or rais- 
ing stock he would undoubtedly have 
turned his attention to those pursuits, 
and the Waverley Novels would have 
been unwritten. 

One of the first recorded utter- 
ances of Sir Walter Scott’s, touching 
upon books, that I can find, was made 
to Ballantyne just a hundred years ago, 
where he says : 

‘*T think I could, with little trouble, 
put together sundry selections of them 
(Border Ballads) as might make a neat 
little volume that would se// for four or 
Jive shillings.” 

You see, he does not say that it 
would be well to collect these ballads 
in case they might be lost to the world, 
or that their publication would give 
deserved fame to ancient writers, but 
that the book would sell for four or 
five shillings. It is the four or five 
shillings that the average literary man 
is after and must have, if he is to con- 
tinue in the business. 

What chance has Canada, then, of 
raising a Sir Walter Scott? I main- 
tain that she has but verylittle chance, 
because she won’t pay the money, and 
moneyis the root ofallliterature. The 
new Sir Walter is probably tramping 
the streets of Toronto to-day, 
vainly for something to do. But To- 
ronto will recognize him when he 
comes back from New York or Lon- 
don, and will give him a dinner when 
he doesn’t need it. 

I would like to say before going 
further, that although Mr. Fraser’s ad- 
dress to the journalists filled me with 
resentment, because of his ignoring 
Canadian literary men, I am, neve nthe. 
less, a great admirer of that gentle- 
man’s stories, and, if I am not very 
much mistaken, he got his start in 
somewhat the same manner as I did 
myself. Inthe Philadelphia Saturday 
Evening Post of June the 24th, are two 


looking 


items side by side which ought to be 
pondered on by Canada. 
graph says: 


One para- 
“Mr.W.A. Fraser sent his 
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first sketch to The Detroit Free Press, 
and it was at once accepted. The 
cheque for it determined Mr. Fraser 
to regular writing, and his success has 
been pronounced,” 

The second item is about Charles 
G. D. Roterts, and reads: ‘‘ Professor 
Roberts is in future going to live in 
England. It is understood that he 
goes abroad by the advice of a well- 
known publisher, who assures him that 
he can make much more money in 
London.” 

Mr. Fraser had to go outside of Ca- 
nada to secure his first cheque, and 
that was my own experience, getting 
the cheque from the same paper. 

The first article of mine that was 
accepted by Zhe Detroit Free Press 
has been sent to every paper in On- 
tario, without exception, and unani- 
mously declined, although it was of- 
fered fornothing. The preacher in the 
story, said ‘‘ Thank God” when he 
got back his hat after passing it round 
a very stingy congregation, but I was 


not so fortunate as the reverend gen- 
tleman, for many of the papers not only 
kept the manuscript, but the stamps 


enclosed for its return as well. I 
never expected to get pay for anything 
published in Canada, but was always 
glad when editors did not send me in 
a bill for publishing my contributions. 

The Honourable Mr. W. E. Quinby, 
editor and proprietor of the Detroit 
Free Press, who gave Mr. Fraser and 


myself our first cheques, has himself 


done more for literature than all the 
editors from Quebec to Vancouver, and 
his literary judgment is infallible. He 
does not care from whom the manu- 
script comes, so long as it is good, and 
again, he is willing to back his opinion 
with money, and that, as I have said, 
is what counts in this world, whether 
in a horse trade, in literature, or in an 
election. I know men and women in 
England, in Canada, and in the Unit- 
ed States, now 
literature who owe their 
Mr. Quinby’s appreciation of their 
early efforts. There is little merit in 
recognizing genius when all the world 
recognizes it, but to select a winner 


start to 


in the front rank of 


when no one else knows of him is a 
feat to be proud of. 

One winter, during a visit to At- 
lanta, Georgia, | had the pleasure of 
meeting the late Henry W. Grady, one 
of the most remarkable journalists 
that the United States has produced— 
a man who would certainly have been 
Vice-President of the United States 
had he lived, and probably President. 
In speaking of the beginning of his 
successful career, he said his starting 
point was a cheque from Mr. Quinby, 
of Detroit, received when he was out 
of employment, with no hope of gain- 
ing any. 

‘“My assets were, one wife, two 
children, and three dollars,’ he said. 
‘*That was all I had in the world. 
The encouraging words of Mr. Quinby 
to me, then an unknown, no-account 
young man, and the substantial na- 
ture of the cheque he sent, raised me 
from despair to hope, and I have never 
had an uneasy moment from that 
time.” 

Kipling, himself an early contribu- 
tor to the columns of the Free Press, 
said to me once, ‘‘ The reading of the 
Detroit Free Press was about the only 
pleasure I had in my newspaper work 
in India; what a splendidly edited pa- 
per it is.” 

As one good turn deserves another, 
I believe the Free Press was the first 
paper in America to call attention to 
Kipling’s genius. It is something for 
aman to have produced a paper like 
that, and more, that he paid generous- 
ly for the contributions he accepted, 
whether the sender was famous or un- 
known. 

My advice then to the Walter Scott 
tramping the streets of Toronto is : 

‘Get over the border as soon as 
you can ; come to London or go to 
New York; shake the dust of Canada 
from your feet. Get out of a land 
that is willing to pay money for whis- 
key, but wants its literature free in 
the shape of Ayer’s Almanac, in my 
day the standard work of reference 
throughout the rural districts, because 
it cost nothing. Vamoose the ranch. 
Go back when all the rest of the world 
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is acquainted with you, and you may 
find that Canada has, perhaps, some 
knowledge of your existence. Any- 
how, when you return you will have a 
good time, for there are some of the 
finest people in the world in Canada.” 

This proves a very much larger sub- 
ject than I thought it was when I took 
itin hand, so instead of dealing with it 
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in one article I propose to devote two 
to it. It would be useless to scold 
over a state of things for which there 
was no remedy. I believe there is a 
remedy ; I believe that Canada can 
be reclaimed from literary darkness 
and rye whiskey; therefore, in a future 
contribution, | propose to point out 
what this remedy is. 


(The Second Article will appear in December. ) 


ON THE COAST OF 


ACADIE. 


~TOOD the cottage near a cliff 


\ By the sea. 


By the sparkling sun-lit sea— 

By the slowly-moving sea ; 

And the bride of yester-eve 
Looked it o’er. 

Dreamed of future joy-filled years, 

Little recked she of their tears, 

Unassailed her heart by fears. 
Happy she— 

By the laughing rippling sea. 


Stood the cottage nearer yet 
To the sea. 
To the white-capped angry sea— 
To the swiftly-moving sea ; 
And the wife of many years 
Looked it o’er. 
Thought of sons who'd left her side, 
To explore its billows wide, 
Claimed by its resistless tide. 
Woe is me— 
By that greedy treacherous sea! 


Stood the cottage on the cliff 
By the sea. 

By the cloud-swept grey old sea 

By the gently-moving sea ; 

And a widow bent and lone 
Looked it o’er. 

Felt that restless changeful sea, 

E’er to her unchanged would be—- 

Could not break its constancy. 
Waiting she 

For her blest eternity. 


Agnes J. Chipman. 





TECHNICAL EDUCATION IN CANADA. 


By Bernard McEvoy. 


ONSIDERABLE attention has re- 
cently been directed to the desir- 
ability of establishing technical schools 
in Canada. The Minister of Educa- 
tion for Ontario recently made an im- 
portant speech on the subject; out- 
lined a plan of operations, and stated 
that the Ontario Government would be 
willing, under proper conditions, to 
assist in establishing these schools in 
suitable centres of industrial opera- 
tions. Toronto, some years ago, took 
the lead in establishing a_ technical 
school, which has since been useful, 
more or less, in teaching operatives 
the rudiments of science, and has spent 
a considerable amount of money and 
effort in what must to some extent be 
regarded as anexperiment as to the best 
method of technical teaching. It 
seems permissible under these circum- 
stances to offer a few remarks as to 
what technical education is; as to cer- 
tain conditions that must be fulfilled if 
it is to be successful ; and as to cer- 
tain difficulties which may attend its 
inception. 

The word technical is derived froma 
Greek word signifying art, and John- 
son’s definition of it is ‘‘relating to the 
arts.” We may say broadly that the 
word in its modern sense relates chiefly 
to those arts that are called ‘‘ indus- 
trial” such as iron-founding, jewellery, 
and silver plate making, metal work- 
ing, building, dyeing, weaving and 
furniture-making. No doubt these 
arts merge into what are called the 
‘‘fine”’ arts at certain points; but, 
generally speaking, there is a broad 
distinction between them. There is 
something about the fine arts of paint- 
ing, sculpture, architecture and music 
that differentiates them from those 
which for want of a better word we 
call the industrial. These fine arts 
are intimately concerned with the ex- 
pressing of artistic imagination. The 


fine arts express mind by means of 
matter. It might almost be said, 
though perhaps not with perfect exact- 
ness, that the industrial arts express 
matter by means of mind. The painter 
uses matter in the shape of certain 
pigments and canvas and brushes to 
produce his effects, but the beauty of 
his work is not increased by his know- 
ledge of the chemical constituents of 
his colours, or the scientific princi- 
ples that underlie the making of can- 
vas. He wisely leaves these to the in- 
dustrial artist who makes them for 
him. In like manner the architect 
strictly speaking, viz: he who gives to 
a building a beautiful form, might 
conceivably produce all his effects with- 
out the employment of scientifically 
prepared materials. Of course, as a 
matter of fact the architect, who prac- 
tises one of the most comprehensive and 
demanding of professions, usually adds 
to his capacity for design a knowledge 
of what strictly speaking is engineer- 
ing and the management and know- 
ledge of materials. But where the 
fine arts touch the industrial is mainly 
in the particulars of beauty of form and 
colour. These are really distinct from 
the material considerations which gov- 
ern the ‘‘ making” arts. With the in- 
dustrial arts matter is the end, and to 
put matter into its most convenient 
form at the least possible cost is their 
ne plus ultra. The office of these arts 
is to change the form of natural pro- 
ducts. It has been found out in the 
course of time, that in order to do this 
in the best way, it is necessary to 
know something—to know, indeed, as 
much as possible—about the laws gov- 
erning these natural products. A full 
technical education must comprise the 
teaching of these laws and the inci- 
dence of their operation. 

We find, therefore, that technical 
education divides itself into two 
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branches—craftsmanship and theory, 
and it is highly important that we 
should not get our ideas mixed about 
these two distinct things. The perfect 
technical artist has both craftsmanship 
and theory. We see at the outset that 
there is a difference between the teach- 
ing of the laws that control matter, Ze., 
science, and that training of the hand 
and eye which is concerned in crafts- 
manship. A man may be a_ good 
craftsman, and know nothing definitely 
about scientific He cannot, 
however, be a good craftsman without 
learning by experience something of 
the operation of those laws. The in- 
dustrial arts were carried on for hun- 
dreds of years before the scientific 
principles governing them were appre- 
hended with any clearness. Some of 
the best work in the world was done 
under these conditions. In the days 
when men thought there were four 
‘*elements,” earth, air, fire and 
water, wonders of architecture, metal- 
working, weaving, dyeing and furni- 
ture-making were performed. But 
they were performed at considerable 
waste of effort, being accomplished, so 
to speak, in the dark. Moreover, 
there was plenty of time in those days 
to do things. With the increase of 
population has come a demand for 
more rapid production and less waste- 
ful processes. It is unnecessary to 
enter on the vexed question as to 
whether the former days were better 
than these. Ruskin says they were. 
But we are face to face to-day with the 
fact that unless we use our materials 
in the best way, and unless we use the 
daylight that science has cast over all 
industrial processes, we as a commun- 
ity shall be left behind by others that 
are more progressive. Moreover, it 
is by means of technical knowledge 
that we find our way to new fields of 
operation. And the community that 
does not successively find its way into 
new fields is out of the running, out of 
the swim of evolution, is not the fittest, 
and, therefore, will not survive. 
Returning to the two branches of 
technical education, craftsmanship and 
theory, it is evident that from the time 


laws. 


the child goes to school there is a cer- 
tain combination of them. Writing is 
craftsmanship—the training of the hand 
and eye to accomplish a certain physi- 
cal result. So is drawing. So is sew- 
ing, which ought certainly to be taught 
to girls at school. But arithmetic is 
theory—is science—is the teaching of 
law. So are grammar and geography. 
Language-teaching is partly instruc- 
tion in theory, and partly merely the 
memorizing of the codes of expression 
adopted by different nations. It is sug- 
gested that more craftsmanship or man- 
ual teaching may be grafted on the ex- 
isting curriculum of our public schools. 
I think that under certain conditions of 
caution this may be done. Writing 
and drawing are successfully taught, 
and they are—strictly speaking—man- 
ual training. This might be extended 
by the inclusion of instruction in the use 
of typical tools. The gentlemen who 
recently made a report to the Toronto 
Board of Trade on the subject of tech- 
nical education, if I understand their 
presentation aright, wish to abolish 
the teaching of drawing in our 
schools. But it is just as desirable to 
teach drawing in the early years of a 
child’s education as to teach writing. 
Both are means of expression, and the 
signs and conventions are best learned 
in those days when the mind is plastic 
and the memory is active. Moreover, 
drawing is a beginning in craftsman- 
ship. It is the foundation of all con- 
structive work. 

Some years ago I was under the im- 
pression that to introduce manual 
training into our public schools would 
tend to turn the ordinary subjects out 
of doors. Buta study of the educa- 
tional work that has been done on this 
line in France, Germany, Russia and 
the United States has convinced me 
that I was wrong, and that a judicious 
combination of theory and practice 
may be helpfully and wisely instituted. 
I do not believe that the schools will, 
under these circumstances, turn out 
finished workmen. To master any 
craft thoroughly will in most instances 
take longer hours of application than 
it would be wise to introduce into the 
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school time-table. But there is no 
doubt that school manual training 
would prepare the scholars in an ad- 
mirable manner for those industries to 
which they are to give their lives. It 
would also render possible such a cor- 
relation of theory and practice as is 
greatly needed in our industrial econ- 
omy, where specialization is the rule, 
so that when a boy goes to work he is 
frequently set to the performances of 
some small, repeated, mechanical task 
which is apt to make of him a mere ma- 
chine, and to curtail his opportunities 
of getting anything like a general mas- 
tery of his trade. 

I think also that some effective man- 
ual training might be given in our 
schools during the midsummer holi- 
days. In some instances desks might 
be replaced by work-benches and duly 
qualified craftsmen appointed as teach- 
ers. It would be found that there 
would be no lack of voluntary and de- 
lighted pupils. During the three con- 


tinuous hours of the morning a boy 


would be able, under these circum- 
stances, to get some proper training of 
hand or eye. A girl might get some 
useful tuition in needlework and other 
household matters. This plan has 
been adopted in several of the schools 
in Paris with great success, and there 
appears to be no reason why it should 
not be successful here. If it were not 
convenient to use the school-rooms, it 
would be quite worth while to secure 
other accommodation. But I have no 
doubt that in a few years a properly 
appointed workshop will be an adjunct 
of most public schools. By taking a dif- 
ferent lot of scholars on each of the 
five mornings of the week usually de- 
voted to school work, a considerable 
number might thus come under the in- 
fluence of teaching which would cer- 
tainly be useful to them, and which 
would not militate against the pleasure 
or healthfulness of the children’s holi- 
days. 

It is plain however that the manual 
training that could be satisfactorily 
given in connection with the ordinary 
studies, must be supplemented by 
technological schools in which further 


and fuller instruction may be given. 
The manual training in the public 
schools will be rudimentary and intro- 
ductory. Inthe technological school 
proper the scholar will pass to a higher 
grade of teaching. The teaching of 
theory will still form part of the work, 
but more time will be devoted to 
craftsmanship. I am disposed to think 
that the old idea of apprenticeship to 
a trade at the age of fourteen had 
much sense in it. At that time child- 
hood is passing into adolescence. There 
is a vivication of the bodily powers 
and of the nervous system ; a ripening 
of capacity that it is important to take 
advantage of. If such schools were 
instituted they would, to some extent, 
take the place of high schools, and 
they would be attended by those who 
meant to take good places in the 
operative world. Such schools might 
continue during, perhaps, a third of 
the school hours, the teaching of 
theory begun in the public schools. 
During this third, certain branches of 
mathematics, chemistry, physics and 
mechanics would be taught. These 
four branches of knowledge underlie 
all industrial art. Mathematics, the 
science of measurable quantity ; chem- 
istry, the science of matter; physics, 
the science of force, dealing with 
dynamics, light, heat, sound, elec- 
tricity, and magnetism ; and mechan- 
ics, the science of applying the laws 
of force to practical purposes. These 
definitions are not exact, but they may 
serve the present purpose which is to 
find out if possible what we want to 
teach operatives, and why. I refer 
now to the teaching of operatives who 
are concerned with the industrial arts 
that are practised in cities. Further 
on I shall have something to say on 
the sort of technical education that is 
required by miners and agriculturists. 

The teaching of operatives. It is 
necessary to bear that in mind. It is 
of no use for fledgling lawyers, doctors 
and parsons to take up technical edu- 
cation unless indeed they take it up as 
a recreation or abroadener of informa- 
tion. What we want to make in this 
country is a better class of operatives, 
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and to that end our technical education 
should be directed. It is an impor- 
tant aim, and because the operative 
class is the real base of everything, it 
should have more consideration than 
the education of any other section of 
the community. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to say that the true prosperity ofa 
country is to be determined by the 
prosperity of its operative class. If 
this be not healthy, happy, and ex- 
pressing itself in joyful work, there is 
something that needs alteration. Much 
of the overcrowding of the professions, 
which is justly complained of, arises 
from the fact that craftsmanship has 
not yet taken on its proper dignity, or, 
rather, has lost it in the lapse of 
years. Weare in a transition state. 
There was a time when the trade 
guilds of Europe were institutions of 
honour and respectability, the members 
of which—all craftsmen—had a recog- 
nized, and tosome extent, an enviable 
place inthe community. A position in 
the guild was won by a seven years’ 


apprenticeship, and, as I have already 
said, the craftsman of that day did 


work which is still unmatched. Re- 
mains of their dignity lingered long. 
I, myself, as a boy, have frequently 
seen carpenters and bricklayers going 
to their work in silk hats. It was the 
mark of a complete journeyman, a 
tradesman who had “‘ passed.” Some- 
times the bricklayers as they worked 
in the open air, retained this impos- 
ing head-gear while working. But we 
have changed all that. It is possible, 
however, to restore to labour a dignity 
of a higher kind than could be exem- 
plified by the wearing of a ‘‘ stove- 
pipe” hat. We may put something 
inside the head instead of decorating 
its exterior. Technical education has, 
in my Opinion, a mission that is above 
the merely utilitarian. It combines in 
its aims not merely the making of 
good operatives, but the educating of 
the man. There is in technical educa- 
tion, if it be properly pursued,a potency 
of intellectual training which cannot 
but assist in advancing the intelli- 
gence and status of its subjects as 
citizens. 


It will have been gathered from what 
I have already advanced that | favour 
manual training in schools simply as 
an introduction to the real training of 
actual work. The only way to learn 
craftsmanship is to keep on doing it ; 
and this continuous performance, so 
necessary in the training of the hand 
and eye is not possible in its full devel- 
opmentin schools. It must be done in 
the workshop, on the building, in the 
foundry. Get the opinion of any num- 
ber of practical men and it will be 
found to tally with mine. I speak as 
one who has passed through a work- 
shop training and I know whereof I 
speak. Nonetheless do I perceive the 
value of the training that may be given 
inschools. None the less do I perceive 
that in certain particulars this school- 
training is calculated to give a full- 
rounded grasp of the problems of in- 
dustrial art, such as the workshop 
never supplies. The workshop is a 
money-making institution. It has not 
time to consider the art in its entirety on 
which it is engaged, and the principles 
which regulate it. 

I have spoken hitherto chiefly on 
such technical training as is concerned 
in the constructive industrial arts. But 
it is plain that we must not lose sight 
of what may be called the ornament- 
ing industrial arts. In some trades the 
desirability of science-knowledge is re- 
placed by the desirability of art train- 
ing. I call mechanical drawing a part 
of scientificteaching. It is really con- 
nected with mechanics and mechani- 
cal construction. But there are some 
trades that are concerned with orna- 
ment, and on their account we desire 
our technical schools to give us the re- 
quisite sort of art teaching. If a 
youth is to be an ironfounder, what he 
wants to know is chemistry, and 
physics, and the behaviour of metals. 
These will let daylight in on much that 
might otherwise be a series of puzzles 
to him. Mechanical drawing will also 
be useful to him. The same courses 
will be suitable for the machinist. But 
another youth is to be a modeller of 
ornamental patterns for iron or brass 
founding, and it is manifest that he 
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must be also instructed in the prin- 
ciples of art. For if he have only to 
follow the drawings of a special de- 
signer, he will follow them much more 
intelligently if his eyes be trained by 
artistictuition. There are also decora- 
tors, plasterers, stonecutters, cabinet- 
makers, goldsmiths, silversmiths and 
a tribe of others to whom art-teaching 
in indispensable. So that our techno- 
logical school will have to devote at- 
tention tothis branch. It will have been 
begun in the public schools by a due at- 
tention to drawing and modelling, by 
the surrounding also of the scholars 
by some of the best examples of art, 
such as is being attended to by our 
League of School Art. Here again it 
may be well to introduce a word em- 
phasizing the need that great and con- 
stant attention be given to drawing for 
all pupils. Asa means of expression 
it is needed by everybody ; for those 
who will follow ornament as a business 
it is indispensable, as it is also for en- 
gravers, illustrators and many other 
artificers. 

No better example need be given as 
to the importance of art-teaching than 
is afforded by the action of the British 
Government after the Great Exhibition 
of 1851 had shown that Great Britain 
was behind France and other nations 
in this particular. ‘‘ When Great Bri- 
tain found herself outstripped at the 
Crystal Palace Exhibition,” says Dr. 
MacArthur, ‘‘she faced the music at 
once, and established the South Ken- 
sington Museum with its annexed art 
schools at an expense of six million 
dollars.”” There are now 200 art schools 
in England where 30,000 people receive 
instruction; and the progress is still 
more remarkable in the way of general 
education, for there are not less than 
4,200 schools where drawing is taught, 
and where nearly 1,000,000 pupils are 
instructed in drawing and design. 
What was the result? Mr. Nichols 
supplies the answer in his statistics of 
British importation from France. From 
1847 to 1856 it appears that thirty-five 
per cent. of the French exportations 
were of art industry, and from 1856 to 
1868 they scarcely amounted to sixteen 


per cent., a decrease in twelve years 
of more than one-half. Now, during 
the first period France was nearly ten 
per cent. ahead of Great Britain, but 
during the second period, that is from 
1856 to 1868, the export of British 
products in which art was required ex- 
ceeded in value those of France 505,- 
000,000 francs, and with a greatly in- 
creased value in her total exportations 
her art products were twelve per cent. 
more. In other words, while this kind 
of industry had increased in Great 
Britain 442,000,000 francs, it had de- 
creased 68,000,000 in France. It is 
the custom of a certain school of artists 
to sneer at South Kensington instruc- 
tion, but these are facts which appeal 
to practical men. 

1 come now to the consideration of 
the technical education that it is desir- 
able to give to operatives already en- 
gaged in the pursuit of industrial art. 
This is the field that is at present 
worked by the Toronto Technical 
School, the Ontario School of Art and 


the various other art 


Design, and 
schools already established in Canada. 
It is a very important field, and it is 
one that is highly necessary to take 
into account, seeing that in the past 
we have to some extent neglected tech- 
nical education in our primary and 


secondary schools. There are as a 
consequence thousands of young men 
and women earning their living as ope- 
ratives who have had no chance of ac- 
quiring that technical knowledge that 
they would undoubtedly find useful 
to them in their various pursuits. It 
is due to them that they should have 
the means of obtaining it. The neces- 
sities of the situation point to evening 
classes. What they want is art-teach- 
ing, instruction in scientific theory and 
mechanical drawing. They want also 
the very best of teachers—second-rate 
ones are of no avail. It takes a far 
more capable instructor to teach a class 
of men who have ‘‘got out of the way” 
of learning than it does to teach a 
class of boys or girls in school. These 
men want to learn chemistry, and phy- 
sics, and mechanics; and a Faraday 
with his wonderful inductions and his 
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altogether masterly simplicity would 
not be too good for them. A model in 
some respects of the institution they 
need is to be found in the Ecole des 
Arts et Metiers (Conservatory of Arts 
and Trades) in Paris. It was the Con- 
vention in 1784 which decreed that 
should be formed in Paris, under the 
name of the Conservatory of Arts and 
Trades, a public depot of machines, 
models, tools, drawings and descrip- 
tions, and books upon all arts and 
trades, the construction and employ- 
ment of which should be explained by 
three demonstrators and a draughts- 
man attached to the establishment. 
The end proposed by the founders was 
the practical instruction of workmen. 
There are now fourteen chairs of in- 
struction and the subjects taught are: 

Geometry applied to the arts. 

Descriptive geometry. 

Mechanics applied to the arts. 

Civil construction. 

Physics applied to the arts. 

General chemistry in its relation to indus- 
try. 

Industrial chemistry. 

Chemistry applied to the industries of dye- 
ing, ceramics and glass-working. 

Agricultural and analytical chemistry. 

Architecture. 

Agricultural works and rural engineering. 

Spinning and weaving. 

Political economy and statistics. 

The lectures are public and free to 
all, foreigners and citizens alike. Says 
Mr. Joshua L. Chamberlain, one of the 
American Commissioners to the Paris 
Exposition of 1878: ‘‘ It is a deeply 
interesting scene for an American to sit 
amidst that motley auditory sometimes 
numbering nearly a thousand, all list- 
ening intently to the masterly yet 
simple expositions of men like Becurel, 
Gerard, Burat and Levasseur, of all 
conditions and ages, from the boy of 
twelve, first waking to the thought of 
the possibilities of the great world be- 
fore him, to the dim-eyed sire of eighty 
years now at last realizing what might 
havebeen. Thereareasmany as 160,000 
of these auditors each year.”” In some 
respects no doubt a Canadian institu- 
tion would need modifications of this 
idea. But with regard to most of the 
subjects taught and the excellence of 


the instructors we might well endea- 
vour to imitate this French example. 

In any reconstruction of the Toronto 
Technical School, particularly if a new 
building be erected, there would be a 
certain advantage in merging the 
present Ontario School of Art and 
Design with it. This school has for 
years done capital work on somewhat 
restricted funds, and its directors 
would probably not consent to absorp- 
tion did they not see that such a step 
would lead to greater effectiveness. 
What seems to be required at present 
is a technological institution that shall 
give instruction in evening classes in 
industrial art and scientific theory. It 
should be directed by a board, the 
members of which know something of 
what technical education should be, 
and it would be a misfortune if in the 
composition of the board any interest 
other than educational 
preponderating influence. No doubt 
the best technical school in the world 
is that of Moscow which is conducted 
onder the direction of a despotic gov- 
ernment! We have learned in Canada 
that popular government is not an un- 
mixed good, and we have learned it 
especially in our Toronto experiment in 
technical education. There seems to 
be no reason why our most intelligent 
and progressive citizens should not 
take a hand in furthering such a work 
as this. If the citizens find the money 
for the enterprise, as they will have to 
if it is to be carried out, they should at 
any rate see that the funds they supply 
are administered by men who are like- 
ly to give them their money’s worth. 

I have referred to the necessity for 
technical instruction of a kind required 
by agriculturists and miners. With 
regard to the first it is satisfactory to 
know that the Education Department 
of Ontario has made agriculture a re- 
cognized branch of the public school 
curriculum and has authorized the use 
of a text-book on this subject (‘‘ Agri- 
culture,” by C. C. James, Dep. Min. of 
Agric., Ont.), the excellence of which 
is attested by the fact that it has been 
immediately adopted in the United 
States. The Agricultural College at 


should have 
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Guelph has been doing good work in 
the same direction for years, and at 
the present time has its full comple- 
ment of pupils. I have sometimes 
wondered whether or not it would be 
practicable to have, connected with our 
rural schools, gardens divided into 
small plots in which the scholars might 
practise horticulture, but this I must 
leave to those who are better acquaint- 
ed with the subject. 

I cannot leave the subject, however, 
without a word on the immense im- 
portance of teaching the children of 
this country the laws and principles 
which govern its basic industry. The 
cultivation of the land in the best pos- 
sible way, the raising of stock and of 
fruits, are probably of more importance 
to this country than anything else. 
We ought to grudge no money that is 
judiciously expended in the instruction 
of the people who are to cultivate the 
land. As for the instruction that is 
desirable for miners, it will probably be 
found that a simple metallurgical 
course in the higher classes of the pub- 
lic schools will be of immense service. 
The instruction in mining proper will 
be better left for later years, and no 
doubt some classes in mining will be 
found desirable in our proposed techno- 
logical institutes. 

The difficulties in the way of the in- 
ception of a thorough system of techni- 
cal education in Canada range them- 
selves under three heads: 1. the ques- 
tion of funds; 2. the objections of 
trades unions; 3. the difficulty—at 
first—of finding suitable teachers. 

With the regard to the first of these 
it seems just and fair that the expense 
should be borne partly by the Provin- 
cial Legislatures, and partly by the 
municipalities, the greater part being 
borne by the latter, seeing that the ad- 
vantages to be reaped are largely of a 
local character. The initial outlay will 
be considerable, as it will comprise in 
many cases the erection of suitable 
buildings, and, in all, the expense of 
equipment. The equipment for the 
public school technical annex need not 
be formidable. In the special report of 
Mr. L. H. Marvel with regard to the 


expense of the industrial school at 
Gloucester, Mass., he estimates that 
‘*a room similar to the one at Glou- 
cester can be fitted up for a carpentry 
class at an expense of $500. In such 
a shop, thoroughly and completely 
equipped, one teacher can instruct four 
classes each day, and twenty classes 
each week, of sixteen members each, 
and the actual cost of instruction would 
not exceed $800, annually, allowing 
forty weeks forthe year. The expense 
of material would not exceed 50 cents 
for each pupil. Upon this basis the 
per capita expense of instructing three 
hundred and twenty pupils would be 
about three dollars per year. The 
expense would be greater if forging 
and casting were added.” The school 
committee in Boston, in co-operation 
with the Industrial School Association, 
made a practical trial of a workshop in 
connection with a public school in 1882. 
The session was from January to May. 
A carpenter was employed as teacher. 
The total expenses of equipping and 
continuing the school were $712. The 
School Board of the city of Philadelphia 
appropriated the sum of $1,500 for the 
first year’s expenses of industrial class- 
es in one of their schools and $1,000 
for those in another. The cost of a 
completely equipped Technological In- 
stitute will of course be much more 
than this. It should include (1) a 
museum of materials, especially those 
of the district in which the institute is 
situated; (2) a library; (3) a main 
lecture room, for periodical lectures to 
the public on technical subjects. Ex- 
perience leads to the conclusion that 
if you can only get the lecturers these 
act as feeders to the school; (4) from 
six to ten smaller lecture-rooms for 
classes ; (5) an art museum; (6) 
four art-instruction rooms including 
one modelling room; (7) secretary’s 
office and board room; (8) five work- 
shops. Here we have from 22 to 25 
rooms. The external shape the build- 
ing should assume would depend a 
good deal on the amount it was decid- 
ed to spend on it. It should at least 
be a fitting edifice for the work to be 
done init. It should not affront the 
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art students by its ugliness, nor scan- 
dalize the physics classes by its con- 
tempt of the laws that govern proper 
construction. 

There are numerous instances in 
which private generosity has come to 
the aid of the public treasury in erect- 
ing and equipping buildings for the 
purposes we are considering. The 
Worcester Mass., Free Institute was 
founded by John Boynton who gave the 
sum of $100,000 for its endowment and 
support. The Hon. Ichabod Wash- 
burn belied his first name by giving it 
a machine shop and equipments, a sum 
of $5,000 to be expended for stock, and 
the interest of $50,000 to provide for 
contingencies. Sir Josiah Mason, of 
Birmingham, England, bore the entire 
expense of building, equipping and en- 
dowing the Mason College ; while the 
Birminghamand Midland Institute was, 
in the first instance, erected entirely by 
private subscriptions. It is doubtful, 
however, whether this method of 
‘evening up’’ between millionaires 
and the milllon is on the whole so 
directly in the line of progress as de- 
fraying these educational charges out 
of general taxation. 

It does not seem wise, in the present 
state of things, to wait for the waking 
up of millionaires’ consciences. We 
are in need of technical schools now, 
and we shall have to pay for them. 
There are plenty of arguments to be 
used in favour of the necessary expen- 
diture. Technical education is not in 
its initial stage. Canada is taking hold 
of it in the present day as a junior 
member of the comity of nations, but 
she has plenty of examples to follow. 
It is certain that where a city, a state, 
or a nation, has expended money on 
technical education it has been returned 
to it twenty, thirty and sixty-fold. We 
have only to look at the work that is 
being done in other countries to be 
convinced that we can no longer allow 
our own ground to lie fallow. 

The trades-union objection to techno- 
logical institutions, so far as it exists, 
is founded upon the supposition that 
the institutes will turn out a larger 


number of skilled operatives than there 
are openings for, and that therefore 
wages will fall. It is only the less intelli- 
gent who take this view, and a wider 
acquaintance with the subject generally 
dissipates it. In the countries in which 
technical education has made its great- 
est strides the trades unionists are its 
warm friends. They know that the 
possibilities of art-industry and science- 
industry are almost infinite, and that 
constant fresh developments of new 
materials and new ways of using 
them are the usual products of tech- 
nical education. Moreover it is not 
proposed to teach special trades so 
much as to give general technologi- 
cal information and training that may 
be applied in any fresh situation in 
which the pupil may find himself. 

The difficulty of finding suitable 
teachers for the work of technical edu- 
cation will be, it may be hoped, of a 
temporary character. There are plenty 
of teachers available, but teachers of 
the right sort are comparably few. 
Much of the success of this work will 
depend ona proper choice of instruc- 
tors, and in this regard the policy of 
cheapness is a mistaken one. One good 
teacher is worth three or four second 
rate ones. We have in Toronto and 
Montreal schools of applied science 
which should certainly be capable of 
turning out those who are fitted for the 
work of technical instruction, while 
from our ranks of skilled workmen may 
be drawn the necessary teachers of the 
use of typical tools. The work of our 
art schools has already proved that 
that there is no dearth of excellent 
teachers in that department. 

In conclusion it may be said that 
technical education is certainly one of 
the means whereby our great resources 
may be utilized tor the common good. 
It isa means that has been successfully 
used by other countries, and where it 
has been tried it has never failed to 


improve trade and to elevate the oper- 


ative class. It will be as successful in 
Canada as elsewhere if it is handled 
in an intelligent and _ public-spirited 
manner. 





A WOMAN’S HEART. 


A Love Story. 


‘* TYORGIVE me if I wound you, but 
what I have just told you must 
be final.” 

‘Then, this is indeed final,” said 
Warren Blair, whose voice, so full of 
pain, belied strangely his cold, calm 
face. 

Margaret Falkiner bowed her head. 

But before he had reached the door 
she sprang towards him impulsively 
and laid both her hands on his. 

‘‘Oh! forgive,” she cried, tears 
springing into her eyes. ‘‘I never 
thought in all my life to give such pain 
to anyone. Tell me that you forgive 
me if ever by word or deed I seemed 
to have done anything to make you 
care for me as you do care for me, and 
as I don’t deserve, even if I were free 


to love you.” 

He bit his lip hard, and his stroug 
hand trembled under her little gentle 
ones. 

‘*See, I am unworthy; know, I am 


unworthy; feel, I am unworthy,” 
she went on rapidly and _ passion- 
ately. ‘Think that I flirted with 
you ; that I tried to make you love 
me; that I would have married you 
just for your money—think anything 
you will of me that is hateful and vile, 
but don’t, don’t suffer for me as you 
are suffering now !” 

He uttered an exclamination of des- 
pair, as he shook his hand free from 
hers. 

She stood motionless where he had 
left her, with her eyes fastened on the 
door that had closed behind him. 

Then she walked slowly to the far- 
thest corner of the room, and sitting 
there, she thought and thought so 
long that the twilight came and went, 
and it was almost dusk. She was 
frightened, horrified at herself. Who 
is it has said a woman is never so near 
to loving a man as just after she has re- 
fused him ? 
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‘*Tlove Alec,” she kept repeating to 
herself over and over again, as if to 
force it into her heart, which seemed 
to shut against it. ‘‘I have always 
loved him, always. I love him now, 
I shall always love him—Oh! Why 
does Warren Blair stand before me 
like a ghost, with that calm, still look 
in his eyes? Am I a woman or a 
weather-cock, that I should be twisted 
and turned about in this way? War- 
ren Blair is rich, rich, rich, and I am 
poor, very poor, and Alec is poor, too, 
we shall both be horribly poor. Oh! 
why does Warren Blair stand there, 
always, always, with that white, sad 
face! Surely I am going mad. It’s 
ridiculous,” she cried fiercely, pressing 
her hands to her temples and over her 
eye, as if toshut out the vision. ‘‘It’s 
ridiculous!) Whyam I thinking about 
him so much? He'll soon forget me. 
If I had said yes to him he would 
have thought—I would have thought 
I was marrying him for his money, 
and yet if he were poor and had 
come to me, I wonder if my answer 
would have been different?” 

And she shut her eyes and conjured 
up visions. Those thoughts had evi- 
dently carried her very far away, for 
as the door opened softly, she gave 
a little start at hearing her own name 
spoken, and looking up she saw Alec 
Deane standing before her. 

**Is that you, Alec?” she asked ir- 
relevantly, nervously, and half guiltily. 

“How dark it is!” and she rang 
for lights. 

She had never called him by his first 
name before, and she had not noticed 
that she did so now; but it made his 
heart beat faster, and when they were 
sitting beside the mended fire a little 
later, and had discussed a few triviali- 
ties, he bent nearer to her and said : 

‘*T had not hoped to find you alone, 
but I am glad because I want to tell 
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you something, something which, try 
as I must, I cannot keep from telling 
you, though every day, and all day 
long, I keep the thought upper- 
most in my mind that I am too bold. 
I am a poor man, I have no pros- 
pect of fortune, except that my brains 
can make, but they shall make. one ; 
only now, just now, it looks so hope- 
less, and it will ‘ook hopeless always 
if I have not your love to help me ; 
but I shouldn’t ask for it yet I know 
—Forgive me, forgive me, Margaret, 
and understand—” 

‘*T do understand ; but why, why 
have you come to-day ?”’ 

‘““Why have I come to-day?” he 
echoed. ‘‘Why have I come to-day! 
Because | couldn’t keep away any 
longer, that was why—Don’t you see, 
Margaret ?” 

There was a look of terrible fear in 
his face. 

‘* T loved you yesterday,” she said, 
slowly, looking away from him, ‘‘and 
I think I shall love you to-morrow—’” 


? 


‘* Ah!” he said, bending and kissing 


her hands passionately. ‘‘ But,” she 
continued, drawing them slowly away, 
‘*T don’t seem to be able to love you 
to-day in quite the same way. I have 
just killed somebody for your sake— 
don’t be afraid, I shan’t go to the gal- 
lows for it ; those are the sort of mur- 
ders that have nothing to do with the 
law—but while the blood is red upon 
my hands I feel a sort of guiltiness—I 
cannot be so frank with youas I might 
be—do you understand ? ” 

‘“ Yes, I think so,’’ he said slowly ; 
‘*some poor beggar has not been as 
lucky as I hope to be——” 

‘‘That’s it; now go, Alec—No, I 
will not give you a blood-stained hand, 
but come back to-morrow, and per- 
haps you shall have them both.” 

‘* Margaret, my darling!” 

But she pointed to the door, and he 
obeyed. 


The morrow came, as morrows will, 
and with it Alec Deane. 


Margaret met him with outstretched 
hands. 


‘* Margaret !” he said, bending over 
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them tenderly ; and they talked as 
lovers will, and forgot all but their 
own happiness. 

‘* And when, love, when ?” he whis- 
pered for the third time— 
‘*Oh, you impatient 
answered, laughing, 
months soon enough ? 

‘* Don’t be cruel, darling !” 

‘* Well then, six, will that do?” 

He had to be satisfied, and so it was 
settled. 


. 


boy !’ 


** font 


she 
twelve 


One May morning, when Margaret 
was busy writing pretty little acknow- 
ledgments to the senders of some 
presents, Alec Deane came in upon 
her in astate of suppressed excitement. 

‘“T have some news for you, Mar- 
garet, such good news !’ 

** Really ?” smiling round at him, 
and going on with her writing. 

‘¢ But it’s like a fairy-tale, Margaret, 
and I hardly know where to begin. 
Well,” he blurted out, ‘‘ a nice old 
relative in Australia, whom |! never 
knew existed until now, has died, 
and in doing so, left me his fortune, 
which amounts to half a million.” 

‘* Alec !” 

‘*T knew, of course, in a dim sort 
of way, that I had relatives out there; 
but that there was any money, or I 
should be the lucky heir, or anything 
of that sort, never entered my head. 
Upon my word I can’t realize it yet, 
can you?” 

‘6 N- 

‘“We shall be rich now, Margaret, 
just think of it, dear! And I am so 
glad for your sake, my beautiful dar- 
ling. There is only one very awkward 
and disappointing thing about it to me, 
which is that they want me to go out 
there and see about some legal matters 
for which my presence is absolutely 
necessary. If they insist | suppose | 
shall have to go; but I shall not be an 
hour longer than necessary.” 

‘You must go, if it is to your inter- 
ests to do so, Alec; and, after all, a 
few months out of our whole lives will 


not make so very much difference, will 
2?” 


Oo. ” 


‘*T was going to ask you, Meg, if 
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you didn’t think we might hurry it up, 
you know, so that you could come 
with me?” 

‘“No, dear, no; we’ll wait,’’ and she 
kissed him softly on the forehead. 

So the wedding was postponed, and 
the reason why was talked about with 
much interest for a day or two. 

One evening about a month later, 
Margaret and her mothersat in the stalls 
of the Savoy Theatre to see Duse’s 
inimitable performance of ‘*‘ Magda.” 

‘* Margaret,” said Mrs. Falkiner, 
when the curtain had descended for the 
first entr’acte, ‘‘there is a man two 
rows in front of us who puzzles me. 
He has seen us too, I know, when he 
thought we were not looking. I be- 
lieve he is Warren Blair ; you remember 
him?” 

‘‘Yes, mother,” said Margaret quiet- 
ly, but turning a shade paler as she 
spoke. 

‘He has altered very much surely, 
or my sight is getting bad?” 

‘“ Yes, mother, he looks much older 
but —— he is coming to speak to us.” 

As there was a vacant stall next 
Margaret, Blair took it. 

‘* Have you been out of England, 
Mr. Blair?” Mrs. Falkiner asked. 
‘* We have not seen you for so long.” 

‘Yes, I was called suddenly away a 
little over six months ago. My affairs 
in Wall St. went wrong, and the result 
is,’’ with an indifferent smile, ‘‘ that | 
am practically a poor man.” The for- 
tune of war!” he went on, with a 
laugh, but Margaret’s little hand had 
for a second involuntarily found his. 

At the end of the play when he had 
put them into their brougham, Mrs. 

Falkiner said, ‘‘ Now that your affairs 
do not keep you away, I hope you will 
not forget us?” 

‘*Almost any day about half-past 
five,” Margaret added softly, and it 
seemed to him pleadingly. And her 
voice sounded in his ears until he saw 
her again. 

It was not long. The next day he 
came and she was alone. 
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She meet him shyly, she didn’t seem 
to be able to help it, try as she would 
to be different. 

‘* Margaret,” he cried impulsively, 
‘* Margaret, is it possible that after all 
these months you’ve changed towards 
me, you Margaret, I worship you!”’ 
and he was beside her where she sat, 
and she was in his arms. 

Then she thought, then she remem- 
bered, and suddenly freeing herself she 
rose with a terrible feeling of remorse. 

**Oh! don’t you know ?” 

** Know !” 

‘* Yes, I’m engaged to Alec Deane— 
the wedding was to have been over by 
now—it’s only been postponed—and 
we are to be married when he comes 
back from Australia.” 

She spoke rapidly as if it were a les- 
son learnt which she feared to forget 
before she reached the end. 

His face was ashen pale. 

‘““Woman,” he said between his 
teeth, ‘‘ then why, why have you let me 
come to you again?” 

He moved towards the door. 

‘*God only knows why,” she an- 
swered from where she stood, very still, 
with her hands clasped tightly over her 
heart. ‘‘God only knows, but He does 
know, for He has put this great love 
for you into my heart. No, don’t come 
to me—I never really understood it 
until I met you last night, when you 
said you were a poor man. I was 
always afraid it was your money, and 
not you; but, now that Alec is rich 
And you are poor, I understand better. 
And although I have promised to marry 
him, he has not one atom of my heart. 
It is all wrong—I could never marry 
him now; but I will ask him to release 
me when he comes back, and although 
it will hurt him very much, still not so 
much as if I married him. I owe 
this to you, to him—and to myself. 
Then I will be your wife. . . No! 
no! here are my hands—kiss them. 
Our hearts are together, our souls are 
together. We can wait.” 








Mary Keegan. 
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DOMINION DAY SPORTS. 


It is almost impossible to drive a waggon or trap in the mountainous Kootenay district ; 
horse-back riding is the best method of moving about, and therefore amateur running races 
are a feature of all gala days in British Columbia mining towns. 


A TYPICAL MINING TOWN. 


BEING A DESCRIPTION OF NELSON, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


age Sagas COLUMBIA now occupies 

the same place in the mining in- 
vestor’s text books, as South Africa 
and Western Australia. British Col- 
umbia is, however, a large tract of 
country, and the stranger, with a lim- 
ited knowledge of mining geography, 
may naturally desire to know in what 
part of that province are the principal 
mines situated. 

As a matter of fact, the actual work- 
ing and dividend paying mines (ex- 
cepting placer mines) are confined to 
one district, namely that of the Koot- 
enays (East and West). The well- 
known Le Roi, War Eagle, Josie, 
Silver King, Slocan Star, Payne and 
Ymir mines are all to be found in West 
Kootenay, within a few hours’ journey 
of each other. 

The journey from Montreal to Nel- 
son, the metropolis of Kootenay and 
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By W. F. Brougham. 


centre of the mining industries of the 
Province, is not by any means a great 
undertaking. By the Canadian Pacific 
Railway via Revelstoke or via the 
Crow’s Ness Pass route, Nelson or 
Rossland can be reached within four 
days. 

There are no hardships or difficulties 
to be overcome, no Chilkoot Passes to 
scale, no summer’s provender to pack 
in before the golden goal is reached ; 
on the contrary, for whatever point 
in Kootenay you aim, the journey is 
now reduced to a luxurious lounge 
whilst train and steamer transport the 
traveller through some of the grandest 
scenery in the world. 

After traversing the weird, limitless 
prairies, the awe-inspiring passage 
through the Rockies is made. Canyons 
and mighty mountains give place to 
the calm blue waters and peaceful 
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surrounding landscape of the Arrow 
Lakes. 

At the southern extremity of these 
lakes is a small town-site called Rob- 
son. Here the routes to Rossland 
and Nelson diverge ; if bound for the 
former city, we cross the Columbia 
River, and from thence the train brings 
us within an hour to our destination ; 
or if bound for Nelson, the train takes 
us up the valley of the Kootenay 
River, and we arrive at the latter city 
within two hours from the time we left 
Robson. 

These two cities—Nelson and Ross- 
land—are the largest and most import- 
ant in the Kootenay. Rossland is, in 


reality, an overgrown mining camp, 
and is the only town of any size in that 


son to Nelson is exceedingly beauti- 
ful. The mighty Kootenay River is 
followed closely until it broadens out 
into the West Arm of the lake. Con- 
tinuing along the lake shore, a bend in 
the line suddenly brings in view the 
city, and a more charming or pictur- 
esque journey’s ending can hardly be 
imagined. 

The business portion of the town is 
built on a level plateau, just above 
high water mark. From this plateau 
the ground slopes gently upland to- 
ward the outlying mountains, and on 
this slope is built the majority of the 
residences, though latterly the ever-in- 
creasing demand for house accommo- 
dation has caused a number of dwell- 
ings to be erected along the shore 


NELSON, B.C.—TWO COMFORTABLE HOMES. 


One of the most remarkable features of Nelson is the cosy homes which its citizens have 
erected in spite of the difficulty of securing suitable mechanics and supplies. 


part of Kootenay known as the Trail 
Creek mining division. The War 
Eagle, Le Roi and Josie mines are in 
the immediate vicinity of the town, in 
fact it is to these mines that Rossland 
owes, not only its origin, but its every- 
day existence. Recently the British- 
American Corporation have established 
their headquarters in the town, thus 
giving fresh impetus to mining activ- 
ity there. 

On the other hand, Nelson is the 
commercial centre of the district ; it 
is also essentially a residential town, 
and, consequently, a steadily increas- 
ing place, and of more stable a nature 
than a mining town pure and simple. 
The scenery along the line from Rob- 


of the lake, 
streets. 

To the visitor or intending settler, 
the sight of these tasteful and delight- 
fully situated homes is both a surprise 
and a gladdening welcome. Here, at 
least, can be found a haven of rest 
where the very surroundings bring 
back to the mind the memories of the 
old home now, perhaps, some thou- 
sands of miles away. Here will be 
found a society as cultivated and as 
far removed from that of the average 
mining camp as is that of the principal 
cities of Eastern Canada. 

In a perfect climate, more temperate 
and moreequable than that ofthe Eastern 
Provinces, in the midst of magnificent 


beyond the mercantile 
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pine -cover- 
ed moun- 
tains, skirt- 
ed byaglor- 
ious sheet of 
water, in a 
country 
where the 
demand for 
labour nev- 
eris exceed- 
ed by the 
supply, 
where com- 
merce is 
daily in- 
creasing, 
where ready 
and remun- 
erative 
Openings 
for invest- 
ment of 
capital can be easily found, where 
the hills offer their rock-bound trea- 
sures as the reward of energy and 
enterprise, Nelson is indeed an ideal 
city in which the young man can begin 
the battle of life, or in which the man 
who has already begun to bear the 
brunt of the fight, and who through 


NELSON, B.C. 


-IN 1899. 


NELSON, B.C.-—IN 1892. 


misfortune or disappointment desires 
to shake the dust of his mother coun- 
try off his feet, can begin the warfare 


anew. 

The origin of the foundation of Nel- 
son was the discovery of precious 
metals on Toad mountain—the high- 
land immediately above the town. 

In 1887 
the famous 
Silver King 
mine, Toad 
mountain, 
now the 
property of 
the Hall 
Mines, Lim- 
ited, was lo- 
cated. In 
the follow- 
ing year it 
may be said 
that Nelson 
practically 
came into 
existence. 
The Provin- 
cial Gov- 
ernment 
laid out the 
town - site, 
and lots 









































22 
were sold in October of that year 
(1888) for about $50 apiece. One 


of these lots changed hands the other 
day for the good round sum of $10,000. 
In the spring of 1891 the railway to 
Nelson was completed, and a regular 
train service established. Then steam- 
ers began to ply on the lakes ; streets 
were opened ; business blocks and pri- 
vate residences began to go up, and 
the town continued to steadily increase 
in size, population and importance. 
To-day the number of residents is 


estimated at over 
6,500. No less than 
four banks’ and 
twenty-nine large 


wholesale housesare 
now established in 
the city, and yet 
more are to be ad- 
ded to that number 
this autumn. Two 
important branches 
of the Canadian Pa- 
cific, the Columbia 
& Kootenay and the 
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Recently the energetic mayor, sup- 
ported by the aldermen, raised the 
necessary funds for extending the 
present excellent, though limited water, 
sewage, and electric light systems, in 
order to meet the requirements of four 
times the number of the present popu- 
lation. 

Although Nelson’s prosperity both 
present and future is due, and will con- 
tinue to be due, to the fact that she is 
the emporium ot Kootenay, it must be 
admitted that the mines in the sur- 
rounding district 
have lent a helping 


hand towards the 
making of the city. 
Such mines as the 
Silver King, the 


Athabasca, the Fern, 
the Mollie Gibson 
and the Poorman, all 
within a short dis- 
tance from the town, 
indirectly aid com- 
merce and _ trade. 
Then Nelson is the 





BAPTIST CHURCH.—NELSON, B.C.—ENGLISH CHURCH. 


Crow’s Nest Pass railways, make 
Nelson their terminus, as also does 
the Nelson & Fort Sheppard railway 
—a branch of the Great Northern— 
for Nelson is the supply city for the 
whole Kootenay district, and the great 
railway companies having fully recog- 
nized that fact, have madea railway 
centre of the commercial centre. Day 
by day new buildings are commenced 
or completed. Handsome brick blocks 
now adorn the commercial streets. 





starting point for the Slocan, Ymir, 
Windermere, Fort Steele and Boundary 
Creek mining divisions. The Ymir 
Camp is but an hour’s journey by rail 
from Nelson, and Slocan City is reach- 
ed within two hours by rail or steamer. 

The C. P. R. are now about to com- 
plete the construction of a new branch 
line from Arrow-Head to Nelson, which 
will intersect a rich mineral country 
called the Lardeau. The new Crow’s 
Nest Pass Railway has opened out 
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considerably the East Kootenay dis- scenery in the world. Many citizens 
trict, points such as Fort Steele and from Eastern Canada who have passed 
Cranbrook, formerly difficult and well through Nelson on their travels, have 
nigh impossible to reach during cer- returned to pay prolonged visits so as 
tain parts of the year, being now with- to enjoy the beneficial, health-giving 
in a day’s journey of Nelson. More- air and perfect landscape that the city 


over the rich coal 
fields of the Crow’s 
Nest Pass and Leth- 
bridge can now sup- 
ply Nelson daily with 
coal at one-half the 
price at what it was 
before the new line 
was opened. 

A large gas com- 
pany will shortly 
open out a complete 
installation of gas 
plant for supplying 
both fuel and light. 

An electric tram- 
way is now in the 
course of construc- 
tion by a subsidiary 
company of the Bri- 
tish Electric Trac- 
tion Company, the 
largest electrictram- 
way corporation in 
England. As Nel- 
son is the only town 
in Canada in which 
this corporation op- 
erates, it shows con- 
siderable faith in the 
future of the city in 
English financial cir- 
cles. 

But there are 
other considerations 
besides those of 
commerce and fin- 
ance which will come 
tothe mind ofanyone 
who is seeking fora 
new home. There NELSON RESIDENCES. 
are the hours of lei- The first is that of Mayor Neelands. 
sure to be thought 











affords. 

The sportsman 
can find in Nelson 
unlimited occupa- 
tion. The fishing in 
the Kootenay Lake 
and River is un- 
equalled by any in 
Canada. The wood- 
ed mountains sur- 
rounding the Lake 
abound with deer 
and grouse, while, 
in the distant snow- 
clad hills, moun- 
tain sheep, wild 
goat and bear can 
be obtained. Ex- 
cellent facilities are 
afforded for lawn 
tennis, cricket, base 
ball and lacrosse, 
while boating and a 
three - mile bicycle 
track make up the 
complement of am- 
usements for those 
who care not for 
the use of rod or 
gun. 

For the sports- 
man of limited 
means, who desires 
a holiday or a home 
where, amidst every 
modern comfort and 
a cultivated society, 
he can indulge free- 
ly in his inclinations, 
Nelson is an Arca- 
dia. 

In conclusion the 
writer desires to 


of, the necessary recreation which point out that this is no fancy descrip- 
every true worker desires when his day tion from the pen of one who has any 
of toil is done. There are few cities material interests, pecuniary or other- 
which can vie with Nelson in this re- wise, in Kootenay, but emanates from 
spect. The town is situated amid some _ that of one who is, or rather has been, 


of the grandest mountain and river 





a mere globe trotter, a cosmopolitan 












































BOGUSTOWN—A SUBURB OF NELSON, 






B.C. 


This gives a good idea of the narrowness of the arm of Kootenay Lake, on which Nelson 
is situated, and of the mountainous character of its shores. 


and Jack-of-all-trades, and who having 
wandered through many lands, drifted 
some two years ago to Nelson, and 
there found a haven of rest where the 
all but exhausted income could be 
added to by no undue mental strain, 
and where at the same time, delightful 
and varied recreation could be found 
for the hours of leisure. And if per- 


chance the writer may be thought un- 
duly zealous in thus parading the many 
advantages of the city of his adoption, 
it may be justly urged that he is moved 
so to do by an intense feeling of grati- 
tude to Nelson and the community of 
kindly hearts therein for having ad- 
mitted a sorry tramp to an hospitable 
hearth. 


THE HISTORY OF NELSON. 


By Permission of ‘‘The Nelson Miner.” 


N dealing with the history of a city 
like Nelson, which has grown with- 
out boom in twelve years from a few 
shacks in a wilderness of forest and 
rocks to the busiest and most progres- 
sive city of the Kootenays, it is hard to 
point out the occurrences which have 
been, as it were, the milestones of pro- 
gress, there being such a multiplicity 
of events which were and are but details 
of larger movements. 

These thousand and one incidents 
that after time has settled them into 
their proper relative proportions are 
easy to judge of, when viewed at close 
range, are apparently all of similar size 


andimportance. The recorder of what 
has happened a hundred years ago can 
speak with confidence, but when he has 
to deal with what happened practically 
yesterday, he has to tread warily. 
Salisbury, the name by which Nelson 
was first known, was named by the 
mining recorder, Mr. Henry Anderson, 
in 1887. It was located in that year by 
Arthur Bunting. The mining recorder, 
Anderson, also made a location to the 
east of Bunting. Then in 1888 Mr. 
Gilbert M. Sproat, the Gold Commis- 
sioner, arrived, and declared that the 
land was covered by a Government re- 
serve. Bunting and other pre-emptors 
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NELSON, B.C.—THE HALL MINES SMELTER. 


The Hall Mines on Toad Mountain are about five miles from Nelson. 


The ore is brought 
this distance by a fine wire-rope, aerial tramway. 


The smelter has a blast copper furnace, 
capacity 280 tons per day, and a blast silver-lead furnace, capacity 100 tons per day. 


were crowded off, with the exception each other until in the beginning of 
of Anderson, who still stayed with it. 1889 the Gold Commissioner left, and 


Sproat re-named the town Stanley, and was succeeded by G. C. Tunstall. 
he and Anderson see-sawed against What there was of the town bore two 


MINING PROSPECTORS—WAITING FOR THE DINNER BELL. 


2 
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names until the inhabitants, having put 
in a claim for a post office, the embryo 
metropolis was given one and named 
‘“ Nelson,’ in honour of the Lieuten- 
ant-Governor of the Province. The 
first sale of lots was held in the fall of 
1888 by Sproat, and on his way back 
to Vancouver he surveyed a waggon 
road from Nelson to Sproat’s Landing. 

Naturally the first great step in Nel- 
son’s prosperity was the discovery of 
the rich mineral deposits on Toad 
Mountain and the surrounding creeks. 
For the first two years of its existence 


er once was proud of as his home, and 
many a wife living now in a comfort- 
able house, with all the myriad conven- 
iences and comforts modern civilization 
supplies, can well remember when on 
the site of her present home she has 
slept on a bed of pine boughs, with 
nothing but a canvas roof between her 
and wintry skies, and had to devise all 
kinds of make-shifts to eke out scanty 
outfits of culinary and other utensils, 
frequently comprised in a water-pail, 
frying-pan, coffee-pot, and a few tin 
cups and plates. 





SILVER KING MINE, 


Scenes of this kind are very common in British Columbia. 


About the larger building above 


the shaft are clustered the smaller buildings of the mining company and the homes of the miners. 


Nelson was a collection of rough log 
shacks, mostly roofed with dirt, some 
of the better class of cabins having 
‘* shakes” for roofing, while quite a few 
were happy to possess canvas roofs. 
The appearance of the land where the 
present city stands was much the same 
as it is now outside the limits, plenty of 
fallen timber and rocks, but very little 
underbrush. 

In many a back yard of the handsome 
residences in Nelson to-day stands a 
little one-roomed cabin, which the own- 


The first general store in Nelson was 
started in a cabin on the site of the pre- 
sent Provincial Jail by Denny & De- 
vine, who were shortly afterwards 
bought out by Lemon & Hume. 

The first hotel was owned by John F. 
Ward, and was a commodious and airy 
tent. A year after it was put up the 
proprietor branched out and built a log 
house in place of the tent, which was 
purchased by John E. Walsh, who used 
it as a general store. 

James A. Gilker also opened up a 
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store in a tent in 1889, between Hume’s 
store and the Government Street, and 
was the first appointed postmaster in 
Nelson, the mail first being brought in 
weekly down the Columbia and across 
to Nelson. When winter came on a 
fortnightly service was the best the 
Government could do, although there 
was great dissatisfaction at the time, 

The first railway, Columbia & Koot- 
enay, was built in from Robinson in 
1892, giving communication with the 
Columbia river steamers. Then in 1893 


a Spokane Falls & Northern branch, 
under the name of the Nelson & Fort 
Sheppard Railway, was extended from 
the State of Washington up the Salmon 
River Valley to the head of Cottonwood, 
and thence to Nelson. 

Steamers were running on the Koot- 
enay Lake from 1884, the best one be- 
ing named the Midge, and was brought 
in by W. Baillee Grohman, in connec- 
tion with reclamation work on the 
Kootenay River. 


AN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU FOR CANADA. 


By Dr. J. M. Harper, of Quebec 


OME time ago a little volume was 
\’ issued from the American press 
bearing the title ‘‘ From Colony to 
Nation,” and though the purpose of 
the booklet is merely to tell, in simple 
narrative, the story of the growth of 
the neighbouring republic, there is in 
its title a fitting caption for the record 
of the present developments on this 
side of the line that are bringing to 
light every day the possibilities of our 
growth and prosperity as a consolidat- 
ing community. Indeed so far have 
these possibilities of our coming nation- 
hood been revealed that the term 
‘*colony”’’ has come to be but seldom 
applied in these times to the federated 
provinces of Canada; and though its 
disuse has in it no sign that the ties 
which bind us to the motherland have 
become irksome, there is in it a mani- 
fest indication that the Canadian de- 
pendency is no longer unwilling to 
assume some of the traits of indepen- 
dence. 

Andrew Carnegie, whose wealth now 
seems to give the stamp of the proverb 
to every word he utters, has declared 
that the genius of a colonial dependency 
can never reach the higher scope, nor 
its loveof country the higher patriotism. 
But there is now no reproach to Cana- 
da in these words, for the genius of 
her sons and daughters has already 


a 
) 


reached the higher flights in science, 
art, and literature, while the pages of 
her history are already golden with the 
deeds of a true patriotism. In a word 
Canada is on her way from colony to 
nation, and no movement which has for 
its object the maturing of its running 
in that direction, is likely to meet with 
lukewarm consideration. As one of 
our editors has meaningly said, when 
the national interests of Canada are at 
stake it is not so difficult now as it 
once was to know where to find all 
true Canadians. TheAshburton Treaty 
would hardly have received the support 
of such patriotic negotiators as Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier or Sir Louis Davies. 

When the foundation lines of Cana- 
da’s nationhood were laid in 1867, 
however, the game of give-and-take 
had to be very gingerly played by the 
statesmen of the time. Nova Scotia 
all but retired in a huff and Prince 
Edward Island refused for a time to 
have anything to do with the colony 
consolidationcontemplated. Itis there- 
fore not a matter for surprise that some 
of the elements of nation building were 
held in abeyance, when the four pro- 
vinces of Canada joined their fortunes. 
‘* Everything that leads to the true 
confederation or nothing ” was no part 
of Sir John Macdonald’s statesmanship 
during the months of deliberation pre- 
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vious to 1867, patriotic as everybody 
now confesses it to have been. The 
game of give-and-take has always had 
to have in it a strong element of pati- 
ence. 

And perhaps no question tried the 
patience of the Fathers of Confedera- 
tion more than the school question. 
For a time there seemed to be no solu- 
tion of the difficulty. A fedéral school 
system was an impossibility. There- 
fore the elimination of one of thestrong- 
est forces of nation-building had to be- 
come a political exigency ; and, on the 
principle that half a loaf is better than 
no bread, the negotiators finally decid- 
ed to wipe their hands of the trouble- 
some item. With a proviso or two for 
incoming provinces, the common 
school was left in the hands of the local 
legislatures and, as a constitutional 
offset, it is likely to remain as such, 
as long as there isa federation. Prac- 
tical politics in Canada has no place 
for the ‘‘ national school” idea ; and 
the citizen who thinks of resurrecting 
the question may win some renown as 
a revolutionist, but is only likely to find 
a fruitless labour for his pains. 

It is needless, therefore, to say that 
in the advocacy of a Central Bureau of 
Education for Canada, in which I have 
taken some share, there is not the 
faintest design of disturbing any of the 
educational systems within our borders. 
This I tried to emphasize in my Halifax 
address, and it has since been further 
emphasized by others. Besides, none of 
the provinces have any fear of interfer- 
ence, from the simple fact that the au- 
tonomy of their respective systems are 
not only acknowledged but protected 
by the constitution of the country. 
Indeed, in face of such acknowledg- 
ment and protection one would think 
that nothing short of perverse stupidity 
would ever be found raising the buga- 
boo of a possible interference. If there 
be a patriotism in our midst that nour- 
ishes itself in the wider national envir- 
onment enclosing the provincial au- 
tonomy, he is but a shambling kind of 
Canadian who is always placing that 
patriotism under the ban, as he flutters 
and fusses over what no one has any 
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intention of injuring. The patriotism 
of the provincial, narrowing as it is in 
some of its effects, is a virtue which no 
one is unwise enough to stultify ; but 
the fact of its being a virtue does not 
make a vice of the outer patriotism 
which every true Canadian is now try- 
ing to cultivate. In a word, the ad- 
vocacy of a Central Bureau of Educa- 
tion for Canada, though of the outer 
Canadian patriotism, has no quarrel 
with provincialism nor need be suspect- 
ed by it to the smallest extent. As 
well might the deliberations of the 
Dominion Educational Association, 
which originated the later phases of 
the advocacy, be suspected of disloyalty 
on account of its cosmopolitan traits 
and national tendencies. As the Zdu- 
cational Monthly has said in discussing 
the question: ‘‘ The idea of endanger- 
ing the provincial autonomy in educa- 
tional affairs by the organization of a 
sub-department such as that under con- 
sideration cannot but have even less 
weight than any other possible argu- 
ment against it. The Dominion As- 
sociation of Teachers has endorsed it, 
and, so far, no word has been raised 
against it by any of the superintendents 
of education. If there were in it the 
faintest shadowing forth of a future 
national system of public schools, it 
might rightly be said that the provin- 
cial autonomy as guaranteed by the 
British North American Act would be 
in danger. But, as we have said, there 
is in it no element of a possible inter- 
ference with any provincial educational 
rights; and since this has been so well 
understood by every one who has care- 
fully looked into the proposal, it is not 
a matter of surprise that it has been so 
unanimously received.”” There may be 
a virtue in fearing the influence of the 
good, but the right kind of Canadian, 
let us hope, is never likely to be pos- 
sessed of that virtue. 

And when the functions of the pro- 
posed bureau are considered, there is 
to be met with in each of them, a fur- 
ther guarantee of non-interference. As 
one of the sub-departments at Ottawa, 
such as the Archives and Printing 
Bureaus, it would hold the same rela- 
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tion to the Canadian Government that 
the Educational Bureau at Washing- 
ton holds to the Federal Government 
of the United States. The following 
of a good model is some guarantee of 
good effects, and it may be said that 
the man has yet to be found who has 
ever claimed that the Washington 
Bureau interferes with the educational 
systems of the individual States, just 
as the man has yet to be found who 
can shut his eyes to the magnificent 
work it has accomplished in maturing 
and making known the educational 
progress among the millions to the 
south of us. The administration of 
such a Bureau is confined to the imme- 
diate details of its own work of colla- 
boration. It is neither supervisory of 
school systems in an official sense, nor 
has the administrative authority to en- 
force its suggestions. Its officers have 


an influence of reform, it is true, but it 
is not the influence of coercion or dis- 
integration but the consolidating in- 
fluence of a nationalizing outcome of 


work which, being of the outer and 
wider patriotism, enlists the sympathies 
and co-operation of all truly patriotic 
educationists. 

It may be startling, but it is none 
the less true, that Canada is the only 
civilized nation or guas?-nation in the 
world which cannot tell, in unit form, 
the story of its own educational pro- 
gress. As has been said, ‘‘ the world 
can learn nothing of our educational 
status as a consolidating Dominion by 
applying to the central government for 
information. The Federal authorities 
have no more the means of giving co- 
ordinated information on the educa- 
tional standing of the country as a 
whole, than they have the means of 
making a census of the South Sea Is- 
lands.” And surely in such a fact there 
is an unanswerable argument that a 
collaborating sub-department of the 
kind advocated is a necessity, even if 
the plea of giving more play to the 
moral induction between all our school 
systems is to be discountenanced. The 
mere chronicling of provincial effici- 
encies in the matter of education would 
in itself be a fostering of our national 
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pride, and to possess ourselves of that 
simple function as a federation on its 
way from colony to nation is surely no 
unworthy project. 

But there are several higher func- 
tions of an Educational Bureau, which 
are worthy of consideration; and I 
cannot do better than quote the follow- 
ing from the Educational Monthly, a 
periodical which has given no little 
attention to the subject of an Educa- 
tional Bureau for Canada. As that 
journal says: ‘‘ The following reasons 
may be enumerated to show how a Ca- 
nadian Bureau of Education would 
prove a potent means for improving, 
vitalizing and co-ordinating the various 
school systems in the Dominion, and 
provide an interblending of educational 
influences that would bring us nearer 
to being one country, one people. 

(1) ** The proposed Bureau of Edu- 
cation would have as one of its most 
important functions the collection of 
all documents referring to educational 
developments in any part of Canada, 
and the preparation of historical memo- 
randa connected therewith. 

(2) ‘*Such a Bureau would see to 
the issue of an annual report, contain- 
ing a-comparative statement of the 
school statistics of the various pro- 
vinces, and referring to the prominent 
educational movements in the various 
sections of the country during the year. 

(3) ‘‘ The Bureau would also super- 
vise the preparation of a compend of 
the great educational movements in 
other countries of the world, and offer 
suggestions as to the adoption of the 
best measures, based upon the experi- 
ments of administration made in these 
countries. 

(4) ‘‘ By judicious means, such a 
Bureau would also see to the diffusion 
among the people of all the provinces 
information respecting the school laws 
of the different provinces, the classes 
of school-officers and their respective 
duties ; the various modes for provid- 
ing and disbursing of school funds ; 
the qualifications of teachers, and the 
best modes of training and examining 
such ; the most improved methods of 
imparting instruction as well as organ- 
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izing, classifying and grading schools ; 
the collecting of plans for the building 
of commodious and well-ventilated 
school-houses, and the taking cogniz- 
ance of any educational activity that 
might lead to a better insight into 
school work in all its phases, on the 
part of those entrusted with the man- 
agement and supervision of our Cana- 
dian schools and school systems. 

(5) ‘‘ But besides being an agency 
for the diffusion of correct ideas re- 
specting the value of education as 
a quickener of intellectual activity 
throughout the whole country, such a 
Bureau would have suggestions to 
make in regard to the educative means 
to be adopted to secure the higher in- 
dustrial effects in science and art, 
without which there can be little ad- 
vancement or even permanency in the 
manufacturing industries of a country. 

And (6) ‘‘Through the influence of 
the Minister, under whose supervision 
it might be placed, and the public 
utterances at conventions and educa- 
tional gatherings by the officers who 
have its affairs immediately under their 
charge, such a Bureau would tend to 
bring about a wholesome and general 





knowledge of education as a subject 
intimately mixed up with the industrial, 
intellectual and moral advancement of 
the whole people.” 

It may be here stated that the move- 
ment is progressing. It has been in- 
augurated by the Dominion Educational 
Association, whose members are of all 
creeds and races; and a deputation 
from that association lately waited 
upon Sir Wilfrid Laurier to lay before 
him the views of our educationists on 
the subject. The Hon. Dr. Ross, who, 
with others of the superintendents, has 
favoured the movement from the first, 
was one of the deputation. The news- 
paper press has given the subject very 
favourable attention ; and with an ad- 
vocacy that shows noimpatience about 
it, the public mind is gradually being 
educated to know what is involved in 
the proposal. Our public men have 
finally to understand that there is in it 
no danger to any public interest, but 
a great public gain in which no person 
or party’s prestige is to be gained or 
lost; and this, I think I have made 
plain, has been the object of my writing 
the above. 
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Oft had Ambition’s steed his rider failed, 
Had not the spur of Vanity prevailed. 


We shine as heroes, or as martyr’d saints, 
When Love’s own gilded brush the picture paints. 


\ Then ends Life’s Masque, the gayest domino, 
Once cast aside, the saddest face will show. 








Weakness allows his barque to drift. Too late 


He ’wakes to danger; blames ‘‘relentless Fate.” 


The keenest joy the human heart can know— 
O joy that follows in the wake of woe. 








Deny him pois’nous sweets—the child will cry. 





We all are children, friend; e’en you and I. 


When Passion’s vanquish’d, bound, and guarded well, 
Shall Reason’s flag float o’er Life’s citadel ? 


Helen Holton. 
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FREDERIC VILLIERS, 


WAR ARTIST g 
CORRESPONDENT: 


I.—UNDER THE RED CROSS.* 


T was a warm time in the Morava 
Valley, not only climatically—for 
the summer was exceptionally hot and 
oppressive—but heated with the heavy 
atmosphere of battle, burning villages 
and blazing camp fires. Every night 
during the last week in August a dull 
red light flowed over the valley, colour- 
ing the limpid waters of the Morava 
with blood-like tints. 

A low crackling and hissing came 
sighing with the evening breeze from 
the burning homesteads of the unfor- 
tunate Servian peasantry, as specks of 
bright flame shot up into the air. Each 
day’s bloody work added to the night’s 
lurid glow, for the Turks were always 
victorious and destroyed everything 
that came in their way as they ad- 
vanced, illustrating the aphorism that 
where the hoof of the Turkish horse 
treads no blade of grass ever grows. 
I had watched the last shots one even- 
ing flicker against the purple back- 
ground of the darkening hills, splatter- 
ing in the gloaming like flecks of fire 
from a flint and steel, for the Turks 
were now within a few miles of our 
camp, and the morrow portended a 
warmer period still. 

Far into the night the stretcher- 
bearers were trailing over the Alexinatz 


bridge and up through the winding 
streets with their suffering burdens of 
maimed humanity. Archibald Forbes 
and I would spend our evenings during 
this anxious time, starting from the 
schoolhouse of Alexinatz (which was 
used for a temporary hospital by the 
English surgeons under their brave 
and clever chief, Dr. Mackellar), and 
give help to the patient sufferers lying 
on their litters as they waited their 
turn outside the lazarette. To-night 
there was an unbroken line of bearers 
stretching down the mainstreet from the 
own out into the open country. Many 
of the badly wounded had waited since 
early dawn for treatment; some, grow- 
ing impatient, had struggled out of 
their stretchers: or the crowded wag- 
gons, and had crawled along the side- 
walks towards the school-house till 
their life blood drained from their veins 
into the gutters. There they lay, some 
stiff and stark, staring up into the face 
of the mellow. moon. 

As we slowly walked down the sad 
procession we would turn aside those 
already dead to make room for the 
living to gain the hospital. Forbes 
and I toiled unremittingly backward 
and forward on this painful duty till 
the fires in the valley paled before the 


* The first of ten articles by this famous English correspondent. Published in Canada by 


special arrangement. 












































































































































stronger light of dawn. The three or 
four rooms which constituted the hos- 
pital were crowded ; there was hardly 
space for the doctors to work in, and 
this they had to do by the fitful flicker 
of a few tallow candles fixed in con- 
gealed pools of grease on the floor. I 
had been assisting the surgeons by 
passing the instruments from one room 
to the other, holding a candle or press- 
ing the hand of some poor creature 
under operation, when, almost faint 
with the heavy atmosphere, | left the 
room for the fresh air. 

Picking my way carefully through 
the crowd of wounded on the landing 
and staircase I had gained the street en- 
trance, when my leg was plucked at 
by a poor creature in the shadow of the 
portal. As he lifted his head a moon- 
beam fell on a sight I shall never for- 
get. His face, a mere pulp, was 
crushed by a fragment of a shell, and 
was as black as a negro’s with clotted 
gore. Staring, appalled at the grue- 
some sight, he arrested me by touch- 
ing my boot, and slowly lifting his arm 
pointed to the lower part of his face. 
He repeated this action more than once 
before I understood him: then I knelt 
by his side with my brandy flask and 
poured some of the liquid down his 
throat. He could not express his 
thanks by word of mouth, but his eye- 
lids trembled and he lifted his arm 
again, bringing his hand gradually to 
the salute. The quiet patience of this 
soldier and his fearful plight will ever 
remain in my memory. 

During the night a contingent of 
Russian volunteers arrived with a few 
officers. Then, when the sun was up, 
Servian reinforcements came in from 
Deligrad. Tothe blare of bugles, with 
swinging stride the troops tramped 
down the street. Some of the few re- 
maining wounded of the previous night 
still lying in the roadway aroused them- 
selves for the moment and tried to turn 
their groans to cheers, as regiment 
after regiment passed on. Far into 
the morn the points of the bayonets 
glittered above the dust cloud as the 
soldiers marched through the town out 
into the open into the valley—the val- 
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ley of the shadow of death, for the 
smell of powder and blood was every- 
where. 

The desultory shots that had been 
exchanged in the early morning gradu- 
ally ceased, and for a time universal 
quietude reigned ; but just before mid- 
day the opening of artillery fire on both 
sides and the sharp crackle of mus- 
ketry presaged close fighting. I am 
easily stirred by some dramatic action 
in a good play, or the martial strains 
of a fine band, but the ping of the bul- 
let and the whistle of shell that day cer- 
tainly stirred me more. 

‘*Plenty of time,” said my friend 
Forbes, noticing my perturbed spirit. 
‘« They are just playing up to the grand 
finale, and that’s when we ought to be 
there. Come, sit down and eat your 
dinner.” 

We took our accustomed seats at 
the little table in the corner of our hos- 
telry facing the street. As we were 
beginning our meal a smiling young 
Russian, with Calmuck-like cheek- 
bones, tip-tilted nose, sandy hair and 
small grey eyes, looked through the 
window. 

On seeing us he opened the door, 
walked in, bowed, and marched up to 
our table. He smiled, and wiping his 
pince-nez on the sleeve of his jacket, 
placed them on the table by his side, 
then called for food and commenced 
eating. 

Now, being more or less an old cam- 
paigner, I can put up with almost any 
kind of eccentricity in the manner of 
eating, but this little Russian’s behav- 
iour was, to say the least, nauseating. 
Not so much in using his fingers, or 
in the fact that if he had had such lux- 
uries he would not have hesitated in 
eating peas with a knife, for that wea- 
pon he used with marvellous dexterity 
in conveying his food to his mouth. 

When the feeding was done, he 
calmly seized his fork, which had been 
untouched for any edible service, and 
slowly began dislodging from between 
his teeth the stringy portions of the 
tough beefsteak he had been consum- 
ing. At one moment he seemed to be 
performing an act of jugglery, as the 
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three-pronged instrument almost dis- 
appeared down his throat in search of 
some molar, but would miraculously 
turn up once more. And he would smile, 
as much as to say: ‘‘ You observe, 
ladies and gentlemen, there is no de- 
ception about it.’’ My sense of de- 
cency was so aroused at this loathsome 
exhibition that I turned to Forbes and 
whispered : 

‘The young man will not be a great 
loss to society if he gets shot this after- 
noon.” 

After the Russian had made his 
mouth comfortable and lodged his gog- 
gles on his little sunburnt nose, his 
face widened into a broad grin as he 
told us that he had only arrived that 
morning, that he knew us by repute, 
that he was a brother war correspon- 
dent for a Moscow journal, and that he 
felt highly honoured in making the 
acquaintance of two such distinguish- 
ed brethren. In spite of his urbanity 
and good humour, the uncomfortable 
sensations he had caused us by his 
novel use of the fork could not easily 
be effaced. We were glad to light our 
pipes and get once more into the street. 

All the time during dinner the in- 
creasing rattle of musketry and boom- 
ing of guns told us the fight was wax- 
ing hotter and hotter. We hastened 
to the ¢éte du pont. The works at the 
bridge were bristling with bayonets, 
for the reserves that had arrived in the 
morning were packed closely in cover. 
About a half-mile from the bridge we 
joined Mackellar and his surgeons and 
jogged in their ambulance till we came 
to a favourable spot beside a deserted 
cottage, where we halted to receive the 
wounded. In our immediate front were 
fields of Indian corn; then a wood 
stretched from the river on our left 
flank as far as the foot hills skirting the 
right of the valley. 

Through this wood close up to the 
foot hills, where it passed a village, 
our road could be traced by occasional 
puffs of dust as a shell struck it, or as 
a mounted orderly scampered along. 
The fighting was going on on the other 
side of the thicket. We could see the 
branches of the trees stand out in bold 


relief from the yellow flashes of our 
artillery on the outer fringe. The little 
village on our right seemed almost de- 
serted, but lazily hanging in the noon- 
tide heat was a red-cross flag on the 
roof of one of the houses. A surgeon 
whom I joined was told off to go as far 
as this hamlet and report the number 
of wounded. 

As we began to move parallel to the 
wood a horseman passed us waving his 
arms in recognition, grinning from ear 
toear. His horse, a rugged heavy- 
boned animal, seemed to be playing 
cup and ball with him, but the rider 
still held on. 

It was the Moscow correspondent of 
the fork incident. One or two shells 
from the enemy missing our artillery, 
passed over the trees and fell upon the 
road. One whistled so near tous that 
we fell flat to the ground. It whisked 
along into the field on our right and 
burst in the soft soil. As the mud and 
stones were scattered around, more 
and more did our little Russian’s horse 
play cup and ball with her rider, till we 
lost sight of horse and man as they 
galloped into the village. 

On entering the hamlet, we found it 
rapidly filling with wounded, many of 
whom had maimed themselves by 
blowing off their trigger fingers. 
The stumps were freshly blackened 
with powder; and we could see 
by the look of these cowardly creatures 
and by the sombre faces of the more 
seriously hurt, that the day was lost. 
We made our way to the ambulance 
house. The wounded were being hur- 
ried out of the place into the country 
carts, which were sent off as soon as 
filled. To our surprise we found the 
Red Cross service worked devotedly 
by three Russian women, dressed in 
neat uniforms, with their badge of 
office painted on their black mackin- 
tosh aprons. Upto their arm-pits in 
blood those plucky little ladies had 
been carrying on the duty of the hos- 
pital allday, and they were nowstanding 
at their post seeing to the safe evacua- 
tion of the wounded 

The noise increased in the main 
street, now a gun thundered along, 






































and then another, tollowed by a few 
infantry fugitives. A shell skimmed 
over the roof of the hospital, loosening 
a few tiles, but leaving the Red Cross 
flag still flying. The Servians had al- 
ready commenced to retreat; how soon 
the Turks might be in the street, 
Heaven only knew. I turned to the 
Sisters, lifted my hat, and said: 

‘‘ Ladies, the enemy is outflanking 
our position, and will probably be in 
the town in less than half an hour. 
Let us see you on the road safely, and 
leave this business to us,” pointing to 
the few maimed creatures still awaiting 
transport. 

One lady, with top boots of Hessian 
cut, short skirt, Cossack jacket, and 
pistol slung across her _ shoulders, 
touched her little black silk Montene- 
grin cap, fixed on her mop of frizzy 
auburn hair, and after a mock salute, 
said sternly : 

‘« Sir, who are you?” 

Rather abashed, I was stammering 
out a reply. Not heeding me, she 
continued : 

‘* Your are civilian. I can see this 
is no place for you.” 

‘‘T am a war correspondent,” I 
stuttered. 

‘‘ Then,” replied she, ‘‘as a non- 
combatant, seek a place of safety, and 
leave us alone.” 

Our Moscow friend of the fork inci- 
dent had ridden up, and hearing the 
remark of his countrywoman, that 
miserable stereotyped grin of his suf- 
fused his face. In my inmost heart I 
was sorry that his horse had not mis- 
sed him at cup and ball. 

The Russian Red Cross ladies stuck 
heroically to their post. Out of pique, 
we felt obliged to stay and see them 
off the ground, which was now being 
swept by the fire of the Turkish sharp- 
shooters clearing the way in their 
front. As we left one end of the vil- 
lage with our contingent of wounded, 
the Turks entered the other. Luckily 
for us the Serbs made a bold stand 
for at least an hour, allowing us to 
come up with the current of the retreat. 
We were whirled along into thick 
clouds of dust, in which, struggling 
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and jumbling, rolled artillery, ambu- 
lance, and peasants’ carts crowded 
with women and children and their 
goods and chattels. For a timea ser- 
ious block occurred. The wheel of a 
waggon left its axle, down crashed the 
cart, shooting its contents of house- 
hold goods into the road. The pots 
and pans rolling between the legs of 
some artillery horses, frightened the 
brutes on to their haunches, and they, 
backing the gun into a team of oxen, 
set these animals kicking out right 
and left, scattering the limping, 
wounded and cowardly stragglers. 
With shrieks, groans and curses the 
seething masses wavered for a time, 
then struggled on, all making for the 
protection of the reserves at the ¢éte du 
pont. 

On reaching Mackellar’s quarters 
once more, I found that Forbes, with 
great forethought, had at the com- 
mencement of the retreat turned the 
doctor’s ambulance-waggon with the 
horses towards Alexinatz, and was now 
strongly urging one of the surgeons, 
young Hare, to hurry up into the 
vehicle. This surgeon was called ‘‘the 
timid Hare,” not for want of pluck, 
but because of his modest and retiring 
temperament. Hare was tying an 
artery of a wounded soldier, who was 
still bleeding badly, and would not 
leave his charge. 

‘“‘For goodness’ sake, come along,” 
cried Forbes, ‘‘the Turks are now at 
our side of the wood. Look! their 
bullets are drilling holes through the 
mud wall of the hut!” 

But still ‘‘timid Hare” hung on to 
the man’s artery. 

We rushed at the surgeon just as 
the last turn of the bulldog tourniquet 
did its work, and Hare and his patient 
were at length bundled into the wag- 
gon. In another moment we were 
being whirled off with the rest of the 
column. As I looked back along the 
road the Red Cross flag in the village 
we had quitted was still flying, but over 
the heads of the followers of the False 
Prophet. 

Flames leaped up in several places, 
and a column of black smoke rolled 









towards the sky. Only a few shells 
burst on our line of retreat, for the 
Turkish guns were soon silenced by 
our heavier artillery at the head of the 
bridge. The Moslems did not harass 
the Servians further, for night was fall- 
ing. Unmolested, our degraded column 
passed over the bridge up into the town 
to repeat the horrors of the previous 
night. 

Entering the schoolhouse to see how 
the wounded were getting on, I dis- 
covered a body laid out for burial. 
The figure seemed quite familiar to me. 
Walking up to the table, I stood dumb- 
founded. 

There was the little nose now almost 
black against the livid face. With a 
quiet smile on his lips lay our Russian 
correspondent friend of the fork in- 
cident. A handkerchief, tied round 
his throat, hid the wound that invited 
death. A stray shot had passed through 
his neck. 

A great sadness fell upon me, for he 
was one of us, after all. I could pic- 
ture his mother, or some other dear 
one, waiting anxiously for his return 
far away in the heart of Russia. While 
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I was still in the room, the soldiers 
placed the body on a stretcher, and a 
Sister of Mercy arranged a few white 
flowers round the little cross on his 
breast as he was carried out into the 
street. 

As he was a civilian, the officials of 
the Orthodox Church were notified of 
his death. In rich vestments, four 
priests and a choir of boys headed the 
funeral procession, which I followed as 
it moved off to the little cemetery over- 
looking the town. It was almost dark 
before the service was over. 

When I returned, Forbes had sent 
off his day’s budget of war news, and 
was waiting for me to sit down with 
him to his evening meal at the inn. I 
told him of the fate of the little corre- 
spondent and my sad journey. Look- 
ing steadily at me, he said: 

‘*Do you remember your observa- 
tions about our Russian colleague at 
this very table this morning ?” 

The recollection came back to me 
with painful vividness. 

‘*Yes,” I sighed; ‘‘1 remember—I 
remember.” 


To be Continued. 


CANADA : 


AN ODE. 


Far from a western land 


Wistfully wandering, 


Seeing earth's cities, 


And sailing its streams; 


Hoping for happiness 


Mine, not another's 


Lured on by visions, 


And driven by dreams. 


Distant lands beckoned me, 
Promising pleasure ; 


Farther I fared 


For the regions of rest: 
But to the homeland 
Presently bending, 

I found, like Columbus, 
The land of the blest. 





Claude Bryan. 



















































I WAS only seven years old when 

the dream first came to me, and I 
was so terrified when I awoke that I 
ran shrieking to my mother’s bedside. 
She tried to comfort me by saying that 
I dreamt of the sea because I had seen 
it for the first time the day previous, 
and because I was tired from my long 
journey. Be that as it may, the dream 
haunted me for daysand made me afraid 
to sleep alone in my little room. For 
years afterwards my first glimpse of 
the sea, after being away from it for 
some time, would awaken memories of 
that June night when | dreamed the 
strangest dream a child of my age ever 
dreamt. This is the dream: 

I am a half-naked savage, squatting 
with a company of my fellows upon a 
sandy beach about a fire. The waves 
are breaking lazily along the shore, 
and the sea, sparkling in the sunlight, 
stretches interminably away till sea and 
sky are one. Stranded upon the beach 
is a strange-looking craft of monstrous 
size, and such as we have never seen 
before. Back of us is a high wall of 
rock, down whose black surface a 
stream tumbles and flows into a small 
lake at the base of a sandbar, which 
extends far out intothe sea. Uponthe 
fire is the body of one of the pale-faced 
strangers who were on the craft when 
it stranded ; to one side are the bones 
of his comrades—for we have been 
feasting for several days. My fellows 
sniff the roasting flesh and, with wild 
bloodshot eyes, glance ominously at 
the woman who is bound to a log at 
the foot of the cliff. As they look at 
her my grip tightens on my great stone 
club, and hearing me grunt in dis- 
approval, they turn their heads away in 
dogged silence. My arm is stronger 
than any two of theirs, and my club is 
much heavier. The woman is the only 
survivor of those who came on the 
strange craft. Her flesh is very soft 
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and as white as the sea-bird’s breast, 
and about her head is a mass of shin- 
ing hair—so different from the straight 
black locks of our women. 

After we have gorged ourselves we 
lie down upon the sand and sleep in the 
white moonlight, as only brutes gorg- 
ed with flesh can sleep. But I do not 
sleep as soundly as the others ; the evil 
spirits plague me with bad dreams, and 
through them all I hear the dying 
groans of those we have slain, and 
ever the strange woman with the shin- 
ing hair rises up before me and looks 
at me with sorrowful eyes. 

The sun is high in heaven when | 
finally awake, but still my fellows sleep 
on around the ashes and charred re- 
mains of yesterday’s feast. I arise and 
go to the woman, and she looks long- 
ingly at the falling water. I bring her 
a drink in a large shell. Then my fel- 
lows awake and begin to clamour for 
her. In a moment my club crashes in 
the skull of one of them, and then, 
placing myself between the woman and 
those who would have her, I fight the 
one great fight of my life. 

In the midst of the struggle I sud- 
denly awake and find myself pounding 
the wall of my bedroom with my clinch- 
ed little fists. Then it was that I ran 
shrieking to my mother’s bedside and 
refused to be comforted. 

They used to call me the ‘‘ coon” 
when a child at school, and then a 
fierce anger would flame up within me 
that made my tormentors quail before 
my very look. Although my parents 
were both light complexioned, | am 
dark as a mulatto, with a mass of 
coal-black hair, thick lips and a low, 
receding forehead. Once I overheard 
two old women talking about me, and 
they said that my mother must have 
been frightened by a negro. That 
evening I asked my mother what the 
two old women meant. She looked at 
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me strangely for a moment and then 
burst into tears. 

As I grew older my great physical 
strength and ungovernable temper, 
coupled with a remarkable aptness at 
my lessons, made my playmates both 
fear and respect me. But I could teel 
that deep down in their hearts they 
hated me as much as young, healthy 
minds could hate. 

I was undoubtedly the best student 
in the school. One noon one of the 
boys, who was piqued because I had 
solved a problem in algebra that he 
had failed to master when sent to the 
board, called me ‘‘ cuff,” a slang word for 
negro. I sprang upon him like a wild 
beast, and, although he was older and 
larger than I, beat him till his face was 
covered with blood. When a man, 
who chanced to be passing, dragged 
me away from my victim, I flew at 
him like a demon, taking him so com- 
pletely by surprise that he turned and 
ran for his life. 


Then came my college days. I had 


not been at the institution a week be- 


fore a 


“ce 


sophomore saluted me as 
coon” one day on the campus. It 
was the first and the last time I ever 
heard it during my college course. 
The sophomore’s battered body was 
under a doctor’s care for several weeks, 
while I narrowly escaped being expel- 
led. 

At the close of the football season 
I! was the champion half-back of the 
college team ; and at the mid-winter 
examinations I easily led my class, and 
maintained the position till I was 
graduated. After taking a post-grad- 
uate course I was called to the chair of 
Geology and Mineralogy at my Alma 
Mater. 

I am not a woman-hater, but, for 
some reason, the women always take 
an intense dislike to me. How often 
have I seen some sunny girl in her 
teens, with happiness overflowing in 
her voice, her eyes, her every move- 
ment, skrink back into herself like a 
snail into its shell, when our eyes 
met. Sometimes I look at my face in 
the glass; thenI realize that it is 
not its ugliness alone that repels peo- 


ple: itis my hard black eyes, which 
pierce them like daggers and silence 
them. 

Naturally I felt ill at ease at all 
social functions, and came to live more 
and more to myself, devoting all my 
spare time to a treatise on geology 
dealing with the Glacial Period. 
Through this book I hoped to become 
famous and to receive a call to some 
larger university. ‘‘ Old Fossil” the 
students called me behind my back ; 
but none dared trifle with me to my 
face. The power to inspire people 
with a vague fear of me seemed to in- 
crease from year to year, and I tooka 
grim satisfaction in exercising it. 

I was getting well along with my 
book when an old fisherman, who had 
a mania for collecting rare specimens 
of rock, told me of some curious mark- 
ings that he had observed on the bare 
top of Black Wall Island. They were 
gouged into the surface of the rock, he 
said, and ran in a south-easterly direc- 
tion. I suspected at once that these 
scratches were the work of icebergs. 

It was winter when the fisherman told 
me this, and from that time I could 
scarcely wait till | saw the island for my- 
self. As soon as commencement exer- 
cises were over I set out for Black Wall 
Island. I found it to be a lonely rock, 
some sixty miles from the mainland, 
whose dark walls rose boldly out of 
the sea. About its base the waves 
beat and thundered, and over its bar- 
ren heights clouds of sea birds wheel- 
ed and screamed till their clamour could 
be heard above the tumult of the water. 

At the north-east corner of the island 
a sandbar runs far out into the sea, 
forming a cove with the coast to the 
west of it. Here I was put ashore by 
the Government tug, to live with the 
Doans, the family who kept the light- 
house, and the only people living on 
the island. From the sandy beach rose 
a wall of rock, over which a stream 
tumbled and flowed into a small lake 
at the base of the sandbar. The sea 
stretched away before me, sparkling in 
the afternoon sunshine like an ocean of 
shifting diamonds. 

So eager was I to verify the fisher- 







































man’s story that I hurried up the wind- 
ing path and sought at once the most 
elevated part of the island. I found 
the island to be of aqueous formation, 
and had no difficulty in tracing the fur- 
rows that some monster berg had 
ploughed in its surface while drifting 
to the south-east. In confirmation of 
my theory, I found two large granite 
boulders near by, lying, in all proba- 
bility, just as they had been left by 
melting ice ages before. 

Here, at last, was proof of my pet 
theory. My fellow geologists had 
stoutly maintained that the ice had not 
drifted as far south as our latitude, and 
had poked a deal of fun at me for claim- 
ing that there were slight glacial mark- 
ings on the top of a neighbouring moun- 
tain. Now they would have to acknow- 
ledge me in the right, and my name 
would become famous in the scientific 
world. 

I was going about in a most excited 
manner, gesticulating and muttering to 
myself, when I noticed a woman seat- 
ed on a slight elevation nearby, and 
regarding me with wide-eyed aston- 
ishment. For a moment we _ look- 
ed wonderingly at each other, but she 
quickly recovered her self-control, and, 
advancing and offering me her hand, 
said, ‘‘ This is Professor Conrad, is it 
not? I am Alice Doan, the lighthouse- 
keeper’s daughter.” 

I doffed my hat and stammered some- 
thing—I do not remember what. 

‘*Father said that he expected you 
soon, and that you were coming to 
study the rocks of the island, and could 
tell us where those big granite ones 
came from, and all about them. I 
have a curious stone in the house that 
I want to show you. A big storm 
washed it out of the sand in the cove 
three years ago.” 

Her frankness and simplicity of man- 
ner put me quite at my ease, and we 
walked over to where she had been 
seated. A nearly completed sketch of 
the west side of the island, with the 
sea shimmering in the afternoon sun- 
light, a solitary sail on the horizon, and 
in the foreground several gulls circling 
above the cliff, lay on the rock. 
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** So you paint ?” I said. 

**Oh, yes. I never took any les- 
sons, and I don’t suppose it is at all 
good ; but I do love to paint the sea 
when it is sparkling in the sunlight, 
or the moonlight either,” she added, 
thoughtfully. ‘* I’ll show you my pic- 
tures before you go away.” 

Presently she led the way to the 
building, which was lighthouse and 
dwelling house combined. 

In the evening, while Jacob Doan, 
her father, was telling me some strange 
tales of shipwreck that had occurred 
along the treacherous shore of the 
island during the twenty years he had 
kept the lighthouse, his daughter seem- 
ed to be studying my face at every op- 
portunity. Thinking, of course, that 
she was noting how very homely it 
was, I felt as uncomfortable as I ever 
had felt at a reception in the old col- 
lege days. Presently she remarked, 
rather abruptly: ‘‘It seems like a 
dream that I have seen you somewhere ; 
were you ever here before ?” 

When I assured her that I had never 
seen Black Wall Island until to-day, 
she said nothing more on this subject, 
but in a few moments got up and 
brought me the curious stone she had 
spoken of. It was fully two feet long, 
rounded at the ends, about six inches 
in diameter, and with a groove half an 
inch deep circling it in the middle. I 
recognized it at once as an implement 
of warfare that dated back to the stone 
age—to the time when our forefathers 
had advanced only a step beyond the 
brutes in their manner of fighting. 
When I told her about it her blue eyes 
dilated with wonder, and she said :— 

‘*Perhaps that is why I always 
shudder when I look at it. I kept it 
in my bedroom at first, but—now don’t 
laugh at me—I had the strangest 
dream aboutit one night. It frighten- 
ed me so I put the ugly thing out in the 
kitchen.” 

That night I lay awake until long 
after midnight, listening to the wind 
about the lighthouse tower, to the 
deep, dull boom of the breakers on the 
shore, and trying to recall where I had 
seen this girl before. She was a charm- 
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ing woman, with a finely moulded and 
graceful body, and a face whose deli- 
cate beauty was enhanced by the 
wealth of bronze-coloured hair in 
which it was framed. I began with 
my earliest girl acquaintances and 
came on down the years, but could 
recall no one that even reminded me 
of her. 

The next morning at breakfast I 
learned that Miss Doan was ill. Re- 
calling the splendid specimen of woman- 
hood that I had seen only the day be- 
fore, | expressed my surprise at her 
illness, but the troubled look on the 
mother’s face, and the general air of 
restraint about the whole family caus- 
ed me to quickly change the subject of 
our conversation. 

On rising from the table, I noticed 
for the first time a small oil painting 
between the two windows, and learn- 
ing from Mrs. Doan that it was her 
daughter’s work! examined it carefully. 
It was a moonlight scene from the 
north-east corner of the island. There 
was the sand-bar running far out into 
the hazy sea, and the silver-crested 
waves breaking along its entire length. 
The cliff and part of the beech were 
in deep shadow. Stranded upon the 
beach, and looming up large in the 
moonlight, was a_ strange-looking 
craft, that reminded me of a Chinese 
junk more than of anything else I 
could think of. When I turned to 
question Mrs. Doan about the picture 
she had left the room. 

I spent the entire day in studying the 
surface of the island and in taking 
notes. That evening I sat in my room 
without a light, gazing absently through 
the open window at the witchery of 
the moon-lit sea, and thinking, think- 
ing. It was all so puzzling. That | 
had seen Miss Doan somewhere, some- 
time, and that we both had a confused 
memory of the fact, I was morally cer- 
tain. Indeed, the longer I thought of 
it the more certain I became that I 
had heard her voice before, and look- 
ed into her eyes. But when, where ? 

How long I had set there, musing, 
I have no idea, when a strange thing 
happened. The door of my room 
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opened noiselessly and, to my great 
surprise, in walked Miss Doan. She 
was dressed as I had last seen her, but 
there was a look in her eyes that I had 
never seen there before, and which 
awed me. 

‘*Come,” she said in a whisper, at 
the same time taking holding of my 
hand. Without a word | got up and 
followed her. She led me down to the 
garden, across the moon-lit field and 
into a dense growth of low, scrubby 
spruce, that a century of sea-winds had 
dwarfed and twisted into unshapely 
things when viewed by daylight. Still 
holding my hand, she led me along a 
path so dark that I could not see my 
guide, except when occasionally a little 
moonlight filtered through the dense 
mass of boughs above us. Presently 
we emerged upon the top of the cliff 
above the sand-bar, when my guide 
paused and drew me to her side. At 
first I saw nothing but the hazy sea 
and the long sandy bar ; but presently, 
glancing below me, I noticed the hull 
of a strange-looking craft—the craft 
whose picture I had seen on the dining- 
room wall that very morning! Higher 
up on the sand, lying about a smoulder- 
ing fire, were a number of dusky, half 
naked savages sleeping in the moon- 
light ; and near them— Like a flash of 
lightning it came to me that these were 
the things I| had seen in that first dream 
of the sea, when I was still a child! 
There | was, sleeping among my fel- 
lows, and lashed to a log at the base 
of the cliff was Miss Doan. Then I 
watched my former self dreaming, then 
awaken, and go to the woman by the 
cliff, look into her wide blue eyes, and 
fetch her water in a shell from the 
falling stream. When my fellows 
awoke and began to clamour for her, | 
fought for her, just as I had fought in 
my childhood’s dream more than thirty 
years before. In the thick of the fight 
I suddenly awoke, to find myself sit- 
ting alone in my room just as I had sat 
down in the twilight, with the notes of 
my day’s work still in my hand. The 
wind was moaning about the tower, 
the waves booming along the shore, 
the moonlight dancing on the water 
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like a million spirits—all just as it was 


protector from of old, and has promised 
when I fell asleep. 


to become my wife. She will donate 
‘ ; . ‘ ‘ . the curious stone weapon that she found 

Miss Doan and I have talked the on the beach to the museum of my 
whole matter over. Finding an ex- Alma Mater. It is a woman’s fancy 
traordinary coincidence in our dreams, of hers that this weapon once saved 
she has decided that I am her rightful _ her life. 
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vr ye know the mountain meadow 
Where the sunshine lingers long ; 

Where the robin rears its nestling 

And pours forth its low love-song ? 

Where the grizzly roams in spring-time ; 

And the bighorn sports in play ; 

And the brilliant purple aster 

Flings its petals to the day ? 


Do ye know the brown reef stretching 
Where the kelp sea-serpents twist ; 
And the blue-white bergs from Greenland 
Sail so ghostly through the mist ? 

Where the eider drake is mating ; 

And the curlew calleth clear ; 

And the winds from dusk to dawning 
Seem a dirge sung o’er a bier ? 



























Do ye know the flaming forest 
In the dead of winter’s night ; 
And the shifting, sinuous, signals 
Of the nimbus northern light ? 
When the shadows of the spruces 
Fill with formless, fearful things, 
And the horned owl of the woodland 
Saileth by on whisper-wings ? 





Do ye know the arctic summer 
And its laughsome, lusty life ; 
When the shadows slant at midnight 
On the caribou at strife ? 

Where the tender tints of aspen, 

In a woof most deftly spun, 

Shame the gaudy tropic glory 

Of the glaring tropic sun ? 
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Do ye know the wild wave lashing 
On the land-locked ocean shore, 
When the birch-bark of the fisher 
Dares to venture forth no more ? 
When the trout is on the shallows ; 
And the maple leaf is red ; 

And the paddle and the tomp-line 
Yield to snowshoe and to sled ? 


Do ye know the prairie panting 


In the torrid noonday heat ; 

When the air is full of fragrance 
From the roses at your feet ? 

Where the cattle in the foot-hills 
Wade knee-deep in grain and grass ; 
And the wiry wheat is nodding 

As the sighs of summer pass ? 


Do ye know the wondrous west-strand 
With its fiords and headlands bold ; 
And its wealth of mine and metal ; 
And its forests dense and old ? 

Where the salmon in the tideway 
Swim in never-ending throng ; 

And the wavelet to the beaches 
Croons a sleepy, slumber song ? 


Say ye so! your foot has trodden 
The long, weary, winding way ; 
In the depth of arctic winter 

Ye have watched the flashes play ; 
On the marge of either ocean 

Ye have heard the sea-fowl cry ; 
And the glamour of the forest 
Must be o’er ye till ye die ! 


Then stand firmly in the vanguard 
Of the hopeful, patriot, band ; 

For your soul has learned the legend 
Of this fair Canadian land. 

And the scenes your memory conjures 
Are the gifts of heavenly powers 

That would have ye know the meaning 
Of ‘* This Canada of Ours.” 


Charles A. Bramble. 
































































































‘T°O Canadians the Canadian Pacific 

Railway Company means some- 
thing more than an organization of 
capitalists engaged in the business of 
carrying goods and passengers, even 
as to Englishmen the Company of 
Merchants of England trading in the 
East Indies came to mean something 
vastly more important than a mere 
trading organization. As in the one 
case John Company paved the way for 
the conquest by English arms of an 
ancient empire, so in the other the rail- 
road has made possible the conquest of 
another empire, a conquest more 
peaceably achieved, but perhaps—who 
knows ?—of more enduring tenure. 
Canadians have given freely of their 
lands and moneys to the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, and as recompense 
they have seen broad acres by the mil- 
lion wrested from the wilderness and 
cities springing from the plains. They 
have felt, in almost every phase of the 
complex commercial life of to-day, the 
influence of the great corporation. 
Even in the field of politics creator and 
created have jostled, not roughly, but 
yet with sufficient force to set men 
hoping that in the future the Company 
may be governed by as wise and 
moderate counsels as have generally 
prevailed in the past. 

In a word, then, the Canadian Pact- 
fic Railway Company is a national 
institution, touching the life of Cana- 
dians at a hundred points of contact. 
And it follows, quite naturally, that the 
work this organization is doing, and 
the men who are dictating its policy 
and controlling its destinies, should be 
subjects of widespread and deep inter- 
est to the people of Canada. That 
these men are of marked executive 
ability has been for years a fact patent 
to everyone who has paid any atten- 
tion to the development of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway. Year by year, 
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as its rails and wires spread through 
province after province ; as its sails be- 
gan to whiten the oceans and the 
lakes ; as its hotels, from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, opened their doors to 
the passing guest, it was plain to all 
men that there was remarkable creat- 
ive energy and administrative skill at 
the command of the Company. Great 
purposes found fulfilment in prompt 
and effective execution. The railway 
was being run with brains. An inter- 
esting fact—and significant in that it 
explains, in some measure, the achieve- 
ments of the Company—is that the men 
who built the railway are the men who 
carried it through its days of experi- 
ment and discouragement, who formul- 
ated and executed its plans of conquest, 
and who now, in the days of its power 
and prosperity, guide its fortunes. 
There have been losses and changes, 
of course, but, broadly speaking, the 
rulers of the C.P.R. to-day are the men 
who made it yesterday. The Company 
has been loyal to its officers, and its 
officers have been loyal to it. Change 
has meant, in most cases, promotion ; 
and while it should not be said that 
promotion has brought increase of 
loyalty, it has certainly implied con- 
tinuity of policy, ripened experience 
and increasing devotion to the inter- 
ests of the Company. 

Mr. D. McNicoll, lately appointed 
Assistant General Manager of the 
Company, is a good illustration of the 
truth of what has been said. He was 
one of the makers of the railway. He 
is now one of its rulers. He has 
watched it growfrom small beginnings ; 
and now, when called to one of the 
highest posts in the gift of the Com- 
pany, he brings to his duties a fund of 
knowledge of which no man has a 
counterpart—knowledge specific, con- 
crete, exact. Not alone the knowledge 
of general principles that an officer 
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Assistant-General Manager Canadian Pacific Railway. 


from another road would possess, but 
that intimate acquaintance with the de- 
tail of the work of the Company that 
could only have been acquired through 
strenuous years spent in its service. 
Long prominent in the ranks of the 
railroad men of the continent, and 
known to his colleagues as a railroader 
of exceptional ability, Mr. McNicoil, as 
the second in command of the greatest 
railway corporation in the world, now 
enlists the attention of the general 
public. He has become one of the re- 
cognized Captains of Industry, and as 
such his career, his character and his 
personality inevitably become the pro- 
perty of his fellow-citizens. He may 
not have realized it, but his acceptance 
of his present position has made him— 
in a wider sense than was previously 
the case—a public man. Neither 
modesty nor indifference can save him. 
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He is henceforth a fit and proper sub- 


ject for the pen of the 
writer—perchance for 
the newspaper artist. 

The men who have made the C. P.R. 
have also largely assisted in the crea- 
tion of themselves. Van Horne, 
Shaughnessy, McNicoll—these are 
names of men who a few years ago 
were to be found employed on different 
railways, drawing small salaries for 
work performed in subordinate and 
humble positions. But each of them 
was bent on proving for himself the 
truth of Emerson’s apothegm—that 
‘* America is another name for Oppor- 
tunity.” Each of them proved it, and, 
luckily for the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, proved it while in its employ. 
Wise was the Company to assist in the 
demonstration. The career of each of 
these rulers of the C.P.R. carries with 
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it a lesson to every Canadian youth— 
the lesson that there is room at the top, 
and that industry, energy, and brains 
will surely overcome all obstacles. 

In the case of Mr. McNicoll, not a 
single adventitious circumstance help- 
ed him on the pathway of success. 
No accident of birth gave him position, 
money or influence. If asked the 
secret of his success, he would pro- 
bably look at you with surprise—as 
though there were only one possible 
reply —and answer, in a voice that still 
retains something of the ‘‘ burr” that 
makes the Scotchman born, ‘‘ Hard 
work.” He would say nothing of a 
shrewd brain, an indomitable will, 
and a restless energy that vitalized 
the hard work and gave it intelligent 
direction. But this was the combina- 
tion that Mr. McNicoll brought to 
bear upon his life’s task, and there- 
fore it is little wonder if, while yet 
in the prime of life, he stands in one 
of the most responsible positions that 
the railway service of the continent 
presents. 

A pen-picture of Mr. McNicoll’s 
mental make-up would tell in heaviest 
lines of his strength of character. De- 
termination, courage, will—these are 
the dominant characteristics of the 
man. They are in evidence in his 
strong face, with its firm lower jaw 
and clear frank eyes. They have im- 
pressed themselves op all his work. 
His friends have known and benefited 
by them. His opponents—he has no 
enemies—have learned of them at cost 
of many a pet scheme and deeply ma- 
tured plan. As Passenger Traffic Man- 
ager of the C.P.R., Mr. McNicoll has 
had many a bout with the officers of 
other companies, and time and again 
has carried his end by sheer force and 
staying power. He is a bonnie fighter, 
capable of delivering telling blows, but 
never an unfair one. In argument he 
goes straight to his point, brushing 
aside all irrelevancies. Knowing what 
he wants, he takes the shortest cut to 
it, both in discussion and in action. So 
quick is he in going to the heart of a 
subject, so abrupt may be his treat- 
ment of a proposition, that he might, 


by a casual visitor and at first glance, 
be deemed ungracious. But the rapid 
decision is only quick thought uniting 
itself to equally quick speech ; the ap- 
parent abruptness is nothing but the 
economy of time forced upon a man of 
affairs. Behind Mr. McNicoll’s busi- 
ness-like rapidity of speech and action 
lies one of the kindliest of natures— 
ever ready to listen to a tale that de- 
serves a hearing, ever on the alert to 
help a friend. And it is significant that 
Mr. MecNicoll counts his friends by the 
host. He has made them, not by seek- 
ing them in the ranks of social organi- 
zations, not by striving after the title 
of ‘‘a jolly good fellow,” but day by 
day, out of the men who do his bid- 
ding, and out of the men whom busi- 
ness throws in his path. 

One proof of Mr. McNicoll’s ability 
as a railway man is his rapid advance- 
ment from the position of clerk in the 
office of the Goods Manager of a Scot- 
tish railway, to the office of Assistant 
General Manager of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. Born in Arbroath, Scot- 
land, in April, 1852, on Aug. 2oth, 
1866, he entered the service of the 
North British Railway, and remained 
in it until 1873, when he became a clerk 
in the Goods Manager’s office, Midland 
Railway, England. In 1874 he decided 
to push his fortunes in Canada, and 
entered the employ of the Northern 
Railway at Collingwood as_ billing 
clerk. He found quick promotion to 
the office of chief clerk in the General 
Manager’s office of the Toronto, Grey 
and Bruce Ry., Toronto, where he re- 
mained until 1881. He was then ap- 
pointed General Freight and Passenger 
Agent of the same road. In 1883 Mr. 
McNicoll entered upon the field of la- 
bour that was to finally qualify him for 
the responsible position he now occu- 
pies. In that year he was appointed 
General Passenger Agent, Eastern and 
Ontario Divisions, C.P.R. In 1889 
he became General Passenger Agent 
of all lines, rail and steamship, and 
in 1895 Passenger Traffic Manager. 
In June of the present year he was 
appointed Assistant General Man- 
ager. 


James S. Brierley. 
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ENGINES FOR ENGLAND AND AUSTRALIA. 


A CANADIAN ENGINE-WORKS. 


INDICATING CANADA'S RISING IMPORTANCE IN THE INDUSTRIAL WORLD. 


By Norman Patterson. 


ANY years ago there lived near 
the then small village of Amherst, 


\ 


Nova Scotia, overlooking the beautiful 


Cumberland basin and the extensive 
marshes on the Isthmus of Chignecto, 
an old Yankee clockmaker named Bar- 
rett, who dwelt in single blessedness 
in a long yellow building, combining 
dwelling, workshops and _ stables. 
Some people have thought he was the 
original of Judge Haliburton’s ‘‘ Sam 
Slick the Clockmaker.” In his man- 
ner of speech, a certain dry humour, 
and the proverbial Yankee shrewdness, 
he did resemble Haliburton’s clock- 
maker, but in the opinion of the writer, 
our friend Barrett was of a higher 
order than the man of ‘‘ soft sawder ”’ 
and ‘‘ human natur,” inasmuch as he 
must have possessed _ considerable 
mechanical genius. He not only manu- 
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factured the clocks which he sold 
and kept in repair throughout the sur- 
rounding country, but he had in and 
about his establishment a variety of 
mechanical contrivances mostly of his 
own design and workmanship, such as 
a small vertical steam engine, a fric- 
tional electric machine and other 
things, the making and operating of 
which required scientific knowledge far 
beyond the average of that time and 
place. 

It was in the workshop of this curi- 
ous old man that the present head of 
the Robb Engineering Works, then a 
small boy, saw for the first time the 
two machines which have since become 
the most important factors of this age, 
the steam engine and the electric 
machine. 

Whether the sight of these contriv- 
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vances awoke in the youthful scholar 
an inherited Scottish 


tendency to 
mechanics, or in this instance, the real 
Yankee clockmaker brought about that 
which the author of ‘‘ Sam Slick’ aim- 
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ed to ac- 
complish, 
VIZ.) ‘0 
arouse 
NO “Va 
Scotians 
to the 
‘“ getting 
up of 
steam” 
and to 
making 
that pro- 
gress to 
which 
they are 
invited by 
the natur- 
al advan- 
tages of 
their 
country 
in miner- 
als and 
other pro- 
ducts, it is certain that one young 
‘*blue-nose”’ was stimulated to make 
the design and manufacture of steam 
engines his life study and business, 
with the result that the Robb En- 
gineering 
Co. are at 
present 
export- 
ing from 
the 1f 
works at 
Amherst, 
engines 
to Eng- 
land, Aus- 
tralia. 
Caos a, 
Brazil 
and other 
distant 
coun- 
tries. 
This is 
an age in 
which the 
people of 
the world 
travel, 
write, 
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speak, fight their battles, live and die by 
means of machinery, and although only 
a small proportion of the readers of the 
CANADIAN MAGAZINE are mechanics or 
engineers, probably most of them will 
be interested in a brief description of 
some of the processes of manufacturing 
engines as practised in this Canadian 
engineering works. 

The machine work in this establish- 
ment is done on the interchangeable 
system, first introduced in America in 


produce, in an incredibly short time, 
dozens of locomotives and _ other 
machines, and to secure orders from 
foreign countries, even from England 
and other parts of Europe far advanced 
in the production of machinery. The 
interchangeable system is founded on 
the old axiom that ‘‘ things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to 
one another,” and consists in making 
a large number of pieces all exactly 
alike, the accuracy of workmanship 
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the manufacture of watches, fire-arms 
and other small articles requiring 
accurate workmanship, and by means 
of which it was made possible to pro- 
duce them in large quantities, perfectly 
uniform in quality and workmanship, 
and at a comparatively low price. 
This system has been gradually ex- 
tended to the manufacture of large 
machines, such as stationary engines, 
locomotives, and even to large struc- 
tures such as bridges. As a result 
American manufacturers are able to 


being secured by automatic machines 
and processes instead of by the old sys- 
tem of fitting every piece to its asso- 
ciates in each individual machine. It 
is clear that when a number of pieces 
are made exactly alike, if one will fit 
its associates all the others will, and 
consequently it is not necessary to do 
hand fitting. The old system required 
not only a high grade of manual skill, 
but a certain amount of technical 
knowledge and experience ; whereas, 
by the interchangeable system, the 
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office supplies the brains and experi- 


ence to a largeextent. Skill and scien- 
tific knowledge being required only to 
design the automatic machinery and 
develop the system; afterwards the 
work is done automatically or by those 
who have experience in only one opera- 
tion. 

First I visited the draughting de- 
partment, which may be termed the 
brain of the institution, since it controls 
and directs the \ 
the establishment, and in the large col- 
lection of drawings showing every 
minute part of each engine, we find a 
counterpart of the human memory. 
Every bit of knowledge and experience 
in engine designing and_ building 
acquired by this engineering company, 
as well as that learned and adopted 
from the work of others since engines 
were first built, is here stored, the 
diagramatic and written records being 
corrected from day to day, as new ex- 
perience is gained. The draughting 
department, by means of blue print 
impressions made from original draw- 


muscular activity of 


ings on tracing linen, directs every 
man and boy in the establishment what 
to make and how to make it. Every 
workman is provided with these small 
blue print drawings containing exact 
directions and minute measurements 
for the piece he is required to make. 
These blue prints, after being once 
used in the shop, are placed in large 
envelopes with indicator diagrams 
showing the performance of the engines 
while working, and other records, and 
the number and location of the engines 
built from them. These envelopes are 
then fyled in a large safe as a perman- 
ent record of each engine produced. 
Proceeding from the draughting de- 
partment to the machine shops, one is 
at first confused by a mass of moving 
machinery, revolving, reciprocating, 
slow, fast. I stop before a man who 
seems to have no use for machinery, 
but who is industriously scraping a 
piece of iron with a hand tool. I am 
told that this man’s business is to 
‘‘make the crooked straight and the 
rough places plain,” the machinist hav- 
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ing found that in machinery as in other 
human affairs there is no such thing as 


absolute truth, and the _ nearest 
approach to ‘‘truth” in a flat surface 
of iron is produced only by the old and 
slow method of hand scraping. It is 
interesting to observe the process and 
the results of this laborious operation. 
When a piece of iron, such as the steam 
valve or crosshead of an engine, which 
has been planed in a machine, is appli- 
ed to an instrument called a surface 
plate, the machined surface is found to 
be all hills and hollows which have to 
be reduced by repeated scrapings and 
trials to the surface plate. The sur- 
faces having been brought to compara- 
tive truth, it is curious to find that 
when one piece of iron is laid upon an- 
other, the ‘‘ trued”’ surfaces refuse to 
come together, the upper one floating 
on the film of air between them for 
some time, or until the air has had time 
toescape. But when the air has made 
its escape, it is so thoroughly excluded 
from between the ‘‘trued” surfaces 
that the pressure of air on the outside 


of the plates, which, it will be remem- 
bered, is about fifteen pounds to the 
square inch, holds the plates together, 
so that when the upper is lifted, the 
lower one follows. 

In asimilar manner round surfaces, 
such as the journals of engine shafts, 
are made as true and smooth as pos- 
sible by grinding with fine emery wheels 
which revolve at a high rate of speed 
while the shaft revolves slowly, and by 
careful burnishing and polishing. 

Why, I ask, is it necessary to take 
so much trouble to get the flat and 
round surfaces true? Because the 
wear of machinery is due entirely to 
want of ‘‘truth.” When the journals 
and sliding surfaces are made ‘‘true”’ 
and kept ‘‘true,” and if the area of 
surface is large enough to sustain the 
weight or strain without squeezing out 
the oil, the metals will be completely 
separated by oil, so that they will not 
touch each other and run smoothly on 
the oil without wear. But if they are 
rough, or even slightly out of truth, the 
high places project through the oil, 
















































producing friction and wear. As an 
illustration of this, I was shown some 
surfaces which had been running to- 
gether for months or years without 
wear, aS was proven by the marks of 
the cutting tools being still visible. 

In this department I was also shown 
some illustrations of the minute and 
accurate measurements necessary in 
this class of work, when conducted 
on the interchangeable or duplicate 
system, by which every similar piece of 
«a machine is required to be exactly 
alike, within a limit in some cases of 





SURFACE 


one quarter of one thousandth part of 
an inch. When a pair of straight 
edges, which, like the surface plates 
are of cast iron scraped accurately 
straight on one edge, are laid together 
and placed before a window, it is not 
possible to see a glimmer of light 
between them, but when a fine hair is 
laid between them at one end light 
could be seen about three-quarters of 
the way along between the straight 
edges. This hair was then measured 
by a little instrument called a micro- 
meter calliper, which is ingeniously ar- 
ranged to measure thousandths of an 
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PLATES HELD TOGETHER 








inch as easily and more accurately than 
the ordinary divisions of an_ inch, 
eighths or sixteenths, can be measured 
by the ordinary rule. The hair was 
shown to measure about two thou- 
sandths of an inch, and as I was able to 
see light about three-quarters of the 
length of the straight edges, it was 
evident that the eye is capable of see- 
ing light through a space as small as 
half a thousandth of an inch. 

All measurements are made by stan- 
dard steel gauges which are warranted 
by the makers to be correct within one 
ten thou- 
sandth of 
an inch, 

Inwalk- 
ing about 
through 
the shops 
I saw 
many in- 
teresting 
machines 
designed 
especially 
for manu- 
facturing 
the en- 
gines 
made 
here. In 
almost 
every 
case sev- 
eral oper- 
ations are 
perform- 
ed at one 
time on each machine, so time is saved, 
and the machined surfaces are made as 
true as possible with each other with- 
out special care or adjustment, as the 
machines perform this work automati- 
cally. 

As an example of several operations 
being performed simultaneously by one 
machine, I noticed a large machine 
which had infolded in its steel embrace 
a large casting, which seemed to my 
unaccustomed eyes to constitute nearly 
the whole of the engine, but which | 
was told is called the engine frame. 
This machine was ‘‘facing-off” the end 
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of the engine frame to receive the 
cylinder, boring the guides where the 
crosshead is to reciprocate and boring 
the main bearing to receive the crank 
shaft, these operations all proceeding 
at once under the care of one work- 
man. 

Another machine was turning and 
boring engine wheels or pulleys, three 
tools being operated at once in this 
operation, and the hard cast iron was 
being turned off so rapidly that the 
chips of iron were hot enough to burn 
the hand. 

In passing along, I was especially 
struck with the large proportion of 
young men among the workmen, the 
clean and beardless faces revealing to 
good advantage the bright intelligence 
usually to be found in young men who 
have an interest and pride in their 
work. I was told that nearly all these 
young men had served their appren- 
ticeship in the shops, each apprentice 
being selected for his adaptability to 
to the work. Strange to say, a large 
majority of them bear Scotch names, 


and although born in Canada, are of 


Scotch descent, illustrating the ten- 
dency of the Scottish race to mechanics. 

After being conducted over the boiler 
shops, foundry and pattern shop, | 
finally arrived at the testing depart- 
ment which contains large foundations 
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FLAT SURFACES, 


arranged for receiving engines of any 
size, with steam connections to the 
boilers and condensers, pony brakes 
for measuring the power, indicators 
for taking diagrams of the action of 
the steam in the cylinder, tachometers 
for indicating the changes of speed, 
apparatus for weighing the steam used 
by the engine, by means of which it is 
possible to subject an engine to all 
variations of work, and to test its 
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speed, regulation, consumption of steam and general performance before it leaves 
the works. Every engine, large and small, is tested in this way ; working parts 
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are carefully adjusted, valves corrected 
and indicator diagrams taken, which 
are fyled away with the drawings and 
other records of every engine that is 
built. 

At the time of my visit a large en- 
gine was being tested which was to be 
shipped to Perth, Western Australia. 
This engine is one of a duplicate pair 
of compound engines and electric dyna- 


mos_ which 
are to fur- 
nish power 


for an elec- 
tric railway 
system for 
the City of 
Perth, W. 
A. While 
watching 
this large 
engine in 
operation, | 
was much 
interestedin 
an explan- 
ation of a 
new system 
of automat- 
ic cut - off 
and regula- 
tion for 
compound 
engines, by 
means of 
which the 
steamis dis- 
tributedand 
expandedso 
that under 
all changes 


of load, no 


matter how D. W. 


sudden or 

variable, the regulation of speed is in- 
stantaneous and the work equally di- 
vided between the high and low pressure 
cylinders. This system of governing 
was developed at first by Mr. E. J. 
Armstrong, M.E., of New York, who 
organized the engine department, and 
has been elaborated and adapted to 
the present form of the engine by 
Mr. A. G. Robb, the mechanical sup- 
erintendent of the works. 
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It occurred to me that perhaps many 
of the readers of THE CANADIAN MaGa- 
ZINE, like myself, although we read 
and hear much of compound and triple 
expansion engines, did not really know 
what is meant by these terms, and 
having the advantage of the triendly 
guidance and instruction of the super- 
intendent of the works, thought it a 
good opportunity to obtain this inform- 
ation. It 
wasexplain 
ed thus: 

Steam is 
a gas under 
pressure, 
produced 
from water 
by heat. 
The more 
heat the 
higher the 
pressure. Of 
course, the 
higher the 
pressure the 
greater the 
amount of 
work a cer- 
tain volume 
of steam is 
capable otf 
perform- 
ing. 

The study 
of all engine 
designers, 
from: .Watt 
down to the 
present, has 
been to uti- 
lize as much 
of the pres- 
sure of the 
steam as possible before allowing 
it to escape. This is accomplished 
by allowing the steam to expand in 
driving the piston of anengine. If 
steam was allowed to fill the cylinder 
full of high-pressure steam at each 
stroke, and then escape at full pressure, 
much work would be lost, whereas, if 
the steam is only allowed to partly fill 
the cylinder, or to flow into it during a 
part of the stroke of the piston, and 
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the supply is then cut off, it will ex- 
pand, still exerting some pressure and 
doing work until it expands down to 
the pressure of the atmosphere into 
which it escapes. 

As the art of steam engineering ad- 
vanced, it was found that the greatest 
possible economy in the use of steam 
was obtained by raising the pressure 
in the steam boiler as high as possible, 
because it does not require as much 
heat or fuel in proportion to work done 
with a high pressure as with a low one, 
and by getting as much expansion out 
of the steam as possible; but further 
experience and investigation showed 
that when steam was expanded beyond 
a certain point ina single cylinder the 
cooling effect on the interior surfaces 
of the cylinder was sufficient to almost 
offset the gain by expansion. For in- 
stance, steam at 100 lbs. pressure to 
the square inch has a temperature of 
about 338degrees Fahr., while the same 
steam if expanded down to atmospheric 
pressure has a temperature of only 212 
degrees, the same as boiling water. 
The difference being 126 degrees, or 
more than the difference in the temper- 
ature of the atmosphere on the coldest 
day of winter and the warmest day 
of summer, it will readily be seen 




























that when the interior of the cylinder 
is subjected to this great difference it 
will have a tendency to cool the hot 
steam while entering, and to be cooled 
itself by the expanded steam before it 
is expelled from the cylinder. In order 
to overcome this loss, the steam is 
used in two or more cylinders con- 
secutively, being first expanded partly 
in one, and then used over and further 
expanded in another cylinder, so that 
the variation in temperature in each 
cylinder is much reduced, and the 
economy of steam correspondingly im- 
proved. 

A two-cylinder engine, intended for 
the use of steam at 100 to 125 Ibs. 
pressure, is called compound ; a three- 
cylinder engine, intended for a higher 
pressure of steam is called triple ex- 
pansion ; and so on for higher pres- 
sures, until we have quadruple and 
quintuple engines. 

Before taking my leave I enjoyed a 
brief visit to the model engine-room of 
the works, where I saw a beautiful, 
smooth-running engine which drives a 
large part of the machinery, and which 
I was told is a duplicate of three en- 
gines sent to Barcelona and Madrid, 
Spain, where they are used for an 
electric tramway. 


I.—THE 
By Charles 


N the year ofour Lord 1892 the Ontario 
Fish and Game Commission issued 
areport. This in itself would not be 
worthy of mention, because commis- 
sions have an inveterate habit of issu- 
ing reports upon very slight provoca- 
tion, but in the particular document 
under consideration there are some 
statements reflecting upon Alce Ameri- 
canus which I desire to challenge. 

On page 318 occurs the following 
paragraph: ‘* An indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter of this noble animal has long threat- 
ened the total extinction of the race, 
and it is probable that the time is not 
far distant when the moose, like the 
buffalo, will be seen no more in Ca- 
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nada.” This would be sad if 
true—but is it true ? 

I feel free to assert that though the 
moose is no longer to be found in cer- 
tain parts of the Canadas and North- 
ern States, where it once abounded, yet 
that the area over which it yet roams 
is vast beyond adequate conception. 
Moreover, I am positive from what I 
have myself seen in the far Northwest, 
that the moose is undoubtedly much 
more numerous there than it ever was 
within the memory of living man. | 
shall go into this subject at greater 
length before laying down my pen, but 
tor the present let it suffice if I assert 
that the comparatively small portion of 


very 


With the sixth will be issued a coloured map of 
Canada showing the habitats of the various big game. 
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its southern range from which the 
moose has been driven is as nothing to 
the great stretch from the Saguenay to 
Cook’s Inlet, in which the moose yards 
in winter as of old, and in numbers 
such as were unknown when there were 
thousands of Argus-eyed, tireless red 
men continually hunting for meat. 
The moose is by no means a simple 
animal, and no doubt it preferred re- 
tiring before the white man to being 
exterminated by him, so that from the 
first landing of Jacques Cartier, and 
the rest of that restless band of roving 
spirits who gave North America to the 
world, the moose has been slipping 
away north and west. 

These animals are wonderfully abun- 
dant in regions that suit their habits 
and provide for their needs. Once upon 
a time Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick were great moose preserves, and 
of late the latter is said to have re- 
gained much of its lost prestige; but to- 
day the territory inhabited by moose in 
the Lower Provinces is, if anything, 
smaller than was once the case, as 
might be expected from the com- 
paratively dense population of those 
districts. Yet in more distant regions 
the moose is more than holding its 
own against all comers, and the time 
is not yet in sight when the dismal 
prediction quoted above shall come to 
pass. 

When the Pilgrim Fathers landed at 
Plymouth Rock they found Virginia 
deer extremely abundant, but for 
moose they had to go 40 miles to the 
northward and eastward of the present 
site of the city of Boston, where, how- 
ever, according to the author of the 
New Englana’s Prospect, published, if 
I am not mistaken, about 1637, they 
could be found without trouble. He 
says quaintly: ‘‘ There be’s great 
store ofthem.’’ From this we may in- 
fer that the natural range of the moose 
on the Atlantic seaboard did not ex- 
tend south of Boston, although along 
the Alleghanies they undoubtedly pen- 
etrated at least to the Virginias. The 
Adirondacks, western New York, 
Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin, as 
well as all New England, excepting 











perhaps Rhode Island and Connecti- 
cut, were undoubtedly parts of the 
original moose range. A glance at a 
map shows, however, that, after all, 
this was but an insignificant area com- 
pared with the Canadian range of the 
animal, and had the young Dominion 
elected to adopt the moose instead of 
the beaver as a national emblem, it 
would have been equally justified in 
so doing. 

Excepting for a few scattered ani- 
mals in Maine and in Northern Minne- 
sota, our American cousins have made 
a most thorough and _ business-like 
clean-up of their moose; that is, as 
far as the eastern range is concerned, 
for there are yet moose in Montana, 
and Idaho; and the Sea Alps of Alas- 
ka about Cook’s Inlet is, of all moose- 
ranges, the best stocked. With the 
exception of Southern Ontario, we 
Canadians have not quite driven the 
moose from any of its pristine haunts, 
although we have thinned their num- 
bers cruelly in spots. 

Last year I was in Northern Cassiar, 
and although the moose were local in 
their distribution, I have never seen 
them more abundant than in certain 


sheltered valleys, 40 miles or so 
N.W. of the Thaltan River, in lat. 
58 North, long. 129 West. There 
were no moose on the seaward 


flanks of the Coast Range, nor did | 
find any before an occasional stunted 
white birch showed that the Pacific 
flora had given place to one more typi- 
cal of Canada. 

Fifty years ago there were five hun- 
dred Indian hunters preying upon the 
game of the Upper Stikine, Dease and 
Liard Rivers; to-day there are not 
fifty, and the moose, caribou, and 
sheep have increased enormously in 
consequence. It is no uncommon sight 
to see two or three moose during the 
course of a day’s march with pack train, 
and an Indian can get one at short 
notice any day. 

The Northwest is so vast that no 
man’s personal experience can cover it 
all, but by putting together the frag- 
ments of information given me by 
Hudson’s Bay men and miners over the 


DRAWN BY ARTHUR HEMING, 
MOOSE-HUNTING IN WINTER. 


This represents the death of a moose that has been chased out of the bush on to an ice- 
covered lake and there shot. The Indian Guide is kneeling down and making explanation 
to the successful hunter. 
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camp fire, I am convinced that moose 
exist in enormous numbers all through 
the wooded region, extending in a 
broad belt from the Ottawa to Western 
Alaska. They keep clear of the 
prairies, and do not go north of the 
tree limit, but between those bounds 
you may find moose almost anywhere. 

It is somewhat strange, that while 
moose do not exist in British Columbia, 
south of Cariboo, they are found in 


season seems never to have been prac- 
tised except by the Abenakie or men 
of the East. The Western Indian kills 
all his game by still hunting. He cer- 
tainly is a master of the art. Moose 
in the Northwest, at least in the Mani- 
toban and Saskatchewan districts, do 
not yard, as the snowfall is light and 
feed is scattered; had they to remain 
imprisoned on an acre or two of ground, 
as they do in Nova Scotia and New 
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A MANITOBA MOOSE, 


This amateur photograph was taken about a year ago in Northern Manitoba, between 


Lake Winnipeg and Lake Manitoba. 


The lucky hunter was a Winnipeg merchant. 


For this 


photograph, THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE is indebted to the Hingston, Smith Arms Co., Winnipeg. 


Western Montana and Idaho. The 
only explanation I have ever been able 
to get is the somewhat lame one that 
deep snows and extreme cold killed 
them off several years ago, previous 
to which catastrophe they were numer- 
ous. This remarkable theory is rather 
absurd, seeing that at a higher altitude 
and in a region where the snowfall is 
enormous—sometimes 20 feet during a 
winter—they flourish exceedingly. 
Calling the bull moose in the rutting 


Brunswick, they would infallibly starve 
to death. 

Some of the most exciting stalks | 
have ever had were in company with a 
Scotch-Cree half-breed, in one of the 
best moose districts of Saskatchewan. 
Fine fresh moose tracks, newly fal- 
len snow and a shot were almost a 
certainty. The moose is very crafty, 
but as it always does precisely the same 
thing, it is easy to circumvent the 
animal. Before lying down, a cast is 











taken to leaward and a half circle 
made. The object is, of course, to be 
able to see or at least smell any pursuer 
following the tracks. The Western 
hunter understands this little precau- 
tion, however, and as soon as the 
tracks give indications of the nearness 
of the quarry, the Indian or half-breed 
divests himself of every superfluous 
article of clothing and equipment, and 
leaving the trail proceeds bya series of 
gigantic loops, keeping carefully down- 
wind of the tracks and only visiting 
them at intervals. At length a time 
comes when the tracks are no longer 
to be seen running in the general direc- 
tion they have heretofore followed, and 
then the hunter feels tolerably certain 
the moose is lying down within the 
area partly circumscribed by his last 
loop. He was careful before, but now 
his recent caution seems mere clumsi- 
ness to his present stealth. He treads 
on his toes like a ballet-girl ; his rifle, 
fully cocked you may be sure, is in 
his right hand; while his left carefully 
wards off any branch or twig that might 
rub against his clothing, and so per- 
chance alarm the game. In the end 
his reward generally comes in a mur- 
derous hot shot at short range, and 
then the work of gralloching or butcher- 
ing the great beast has to be begun. 
The time-honoured Eastern method 
of moose hunting is by calling. It is 
no doubt admirably suited to the lazy 
sportsman, as it combines the maxi- 
mum of pleasure (from his point of 
view) with the minimum of exertion, 
but it would not suit the Western hun- 
ter who has to live by his skill in fenc- 
ing, and who cannot afford to recognize 
any close season. Calling has been so 
often written up that there is no possi- 
ble excuse at this late day for repeating 
the offence. All the world knows that 
during September and part of October, 
a bull moose may be brought within 
range by imitating the call of the cow, 
or the roar of a rival bull, through a 
birch-bark horn. Lots of men have 
been out calling, and a few have actu- 
ally killed a moose or two. But if 
likely to do much of this sort of ‘‘hunt- 
ing,” the sportsman had better learn to 
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call; it’s very easy, though professional 
callers that are any good are almost as 
rare as eggs of the great auk, and 
much more valuable. 

I have already quoted from the 1892 
Report of the Ontario Game and Fish 
Commission. I will place myself under 
a still deeper obligation by abstracting 
another pearl or two from that master- 
ly document. Regarding the average 
size of the moose, we are told by the 
Hon. J. M. Gibson’s merry men that 
it is ‘* equal to that of a large horse.” 
Unfortunately the name of the horse is 
not given, and as ‘‘ large” horses vary 
between 15.3 and 18 hands, we should 
be groping in the dark did we depend 
entirely upon the O. G. & F. C. report. 
Happily moose in captivity have been 
measured many a time and it has been 
found that an ordinary bull stands 16 
hands, or 5 feet 4 inches at the withers, 
which are out of all proportion to the 
hindquarters, which latter are low and 
mean as compared with the forehand. 
A mane of stiff, bristly hair adds still 
further to the disproportionate height 
of the withers. 

All wild animals are deceptive as to 
weight. They are thin and slab-sided, 
and never weigh as much as domestic 
animals of the same apparent size. 
Wherefore I disbelieve most strongly 
in the weight credited to some moose ; 
though I think it possible that moose, 
especially in the Cook’s Inlet country 
of Alaska, may reach 1,200 pounds live 
weight. The ordinary ‘‘ gigantic ”’ 
bull, with a 44-inch head, does not ex- 
ceed 800 pounds. Moose and fish 
always grow after death, in fact I have 
known a dead moose to put on 50 
pounds a year regularly until his slayer 
also took the Styx canoe-route. More- 
over, last winter I found that a certain 
grey timber wolf slain in the Manitou 
region of Western Ontario, grew just 
one foot for every score of miles I jour- 
neyed from the place of his undoing ; 
eventually he will be worthy to rank 
beside the 14-foot tigers of the retired 
Anglo-Indian. 

The bull moose is at his best when six 
or seven years old, but there can be lit- 
tle doubt he occasionally lives to twice 
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that age. He has no foes to dread in 
the northern woods, and must fre- 
quently live out the full span of moose 
life. The cow, according to my observ- 
ation, always produces two young at 
a birth, though she is said to produce 
but one in the spring of her second 
year. The youngsters are born in the 
latter days of April, or early in May, 
and within three days canrun faster than 
the old lady herself. The cow generally 
chooses some heavily wooded island as 
a lying-in ground, and it is no easy 
task to find her at that season. As for 
the bull, he is an exile from the bosom 
of his own family, and his presence is 
neither desired nor tolerated. It is 
said the bull will destroy the young 
calf during the first day or two of its 
existence, should he get the chance— 
which may or may not be true. 

The moose is an ungainly animal, a 
hideous animal if you will, but never- 
theless I think it is the king of Cana- 
dian game. During the past 19 years 
I have had opportunities of hunting 
almost all the large Canadian mam- 
mals, and I think to-day, as I thought 
in the early eighties, that there is no 
more interesting sport to be had in the 
world than hunting our Canadian moose 
in the depths of the great sub-Arctic 
forests of the Dominion. Dwellers in 
the Eastern provinces aretruly fortunate 
in having at their very doors the 
moose, the brook trout, the Atlantic 
salmon and the woodcock; for among 
all the Western forms, grand as many 
of them are, I cannot find any that 
equal as game animals, or fishes or 
birds those I have named. 

In October, 1900, the long close 
season on Ontario moose will be over, 
and I sincerely hope there will never be 
another. Close seasons extending over 
years merely prevent legitimate sport, 
but do not interfere in the least with 
the pot and skin hunter. Moose are 
exceedingly abundant in the extreme 
west of the province, near the Mani- 
toba boundary; they swarm between 
Lakes Nepigon and Superior; they 
jostle one another west of Lake Nipis- 
sing; they impede railway travel on the 
Temiscaminguecolonizationline. Why, 
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then, in the name of common sense, 
was a long, cast-iron close season ever 
advocated? A close season extending 
its protecting egis over any seriously 
depleted districts would have been 
well enough; but a close season which 
turns every white hunter who kills a 
moose between the Ottawa and Lake 
Winnipeg into a malefactor, is a per- 
version of authority that is simply 
nauseating. I found this summer, 
when fishing on the north shore of 
Lake Superior, that all the white men 
between Peninsula and Rat Portage 
hardly kill a score of moose in any one 
year. Surely, seeing the illimitable 
and fully stocked wilderness to the 
northward, that stretch of country 700 
miles long by 500 deep, could well 
stand a’ drain of twenty moose a year. 
As to the Indians, they kill just the 
same as ever, and small blame to them 
either. I saw two or three unfortunate 
families of Chippewas living on an ex- 
clusive diet of rabbit last winter, be- 
cause their hunters were ill with rheu- 
matism or disabled by accident, and I 
do not think any one would have be- 
grudged them the moose meat they 
certainly would have had but for un- 
usual hard luck. 

Possibly few will read these rambling 
notes of mine, except they be sports- 
men, therefore a few remarks upon 
rifles may not be amiss. Ten years 
ago there was no weapon to compare 
with the 450 or 500 double-barrel ex- 
press for moose shooting. To-day the 
express has a serious rival in the .303, 
made up as a sporting rifle with double 
barrel and hammerless action. The 
repeater I do not like. I have owned 
many, and tried them under all condi- 
tions. They are, I grant, cheap and 
accurate, but are also heavy, ill balanc- 
ed, badly finished, and sure to get out 
of order in camp. A brand new re- 
peater in a gun-shop is a dream of 
beauty, but for genuine hard work, a 
good English double rifle, either ex- 
press or .303, is very far ahead of any 
repeater I have ever handled. 

The moose is not a very tough beast, 
and, moreover, is usually shot at short 
range, owing to the wooded nature of 
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the country he frequents, so that a rifle 
of extra power or particularly flat tra- 
jectory is not necessary; but, still, 
power and flat trajectory are such 
admirable things in a rifle that I should 
certainly recommend a .450 express 
carrying a 330 gr. bullet and 110 grains 
of powder, or a .303 taking the govern- 
ment cartridge with soft point bullet. 
Anything more powerful is not required, 
and | found last year that many of the 
best hunters among the Crees are 
discarding their 45-70-500 repeaters 
and buying the new 30 calibre Win- 
chester to use the new American army 
cartridge. These men are very safe 
guides. Their families depend largely 
upon the meat provided by the one rifle 
belonging to the head, and you may be 
very sure no risky experiments are 
made. When a Cree hunter gives up 
a 45-70 and changes to a 30 it is be- 
cause he is convinced the latter will 
kill as well or better than the old 
rifle. 
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Many cartridges are not required in 
moose hunting. The shooting is gen- 
erally easy work, the finding of the 
game and getting within range being 
the arduous part of the undertaking, 
and no one but a butcher would kill 
more moose than he could use while 
the meat remained fresh. One moose 
should last any ordinary man for a 
year, though, of course, in the case of 
nature’s children, or of surveying or 
mining parties far from civilization, a 
dozen moose might well enough fall 
to one gun during the twelve months. 
If, instead of making long, useless 
close seasons, the government would 
offer a reward of $1,000 for the appre- 
hension of anyone killing a moose for 
its hide alone, and make the penalty a 
long term of imprisonment, we should 
have more moose near civilization than 
we have. The Indians of the wilder- 
ness are not hide-hunters ; the harm is 
done by the white loafers near settle- 
ments. 


MEN OF BLOOD. 


By John 


LS ‘** Athens ” sleeper was rocking 

along at the end of the night ex- 
press that was leaving Omaha behind 
it in the darkness, to the eastward. 
There were only seven or eight occu- 
pants of the car, including a lady, who 
seemed to be travelling with a young 
fellow named Smith, whom I knew 
slightly. She was elderly, severe- 
looking, and was reading Augusta 
Evans Wilson. I afterwards learned 
that she was Smith’s aunt, and that 
with regard to her he had no expecta- 
tions and even less love. 

The porter and I had a speaking ac- 
quaintance of long standing, and when 
he came to make up my berth I beck- 
oned to him to sit down. 

‘* Well, John, have you got a king 
or an archbishop on board?” 

John smiled, for he generally tells 
me of some exalted personage who has 
travelled with him on his last run. 


McCrae. 


‘No, suh! but dat gen’le’m’n (point- 
ing to a tall, quiet-looking old gentle- 
man in the corner of the car) shota 
man !” 

‘“*Eh?” I queried. 

**°t least, he came along two weeks 
ago, and downt’ Well’s City. Hesays, 
‘ Dis is de place I shot ole - > aw, I 
fu’git his name—butdat’s shuah, suh!’” 

‘*Do you think he’ll get up in the 
night and slay some of us, John?” 

‘* Oh, no, suh!” replied John, grave- 
ly. ‘* I do’an suppose it’s a habit. No, 
suh!” 

Well’s City had once been my home, 
and even now I spend several days 
every year there, so I was naturally in- 
terested. Besides, I thought I knew 
by detail all the black deeds that had 
ever been marked down upon the not- 
too-virgin page of that thriving town. 

Next morning after breakfast I took 
the opportunity of making the old gen- 
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tleman’s acquaintance, and we had a 
pleasant chat; but I had not the tact 
requisite to lead the conversation to 
murder or sudden death. He was 
slightly autocratic, and I do not like 
autocrats ; possibly I am one myself, 
and resent competition. As we were 
speaking, the smoking compartment 
filled up with hard-smoking passengers 
—all commercial men, as it happen- 
ed. 

‘“*Excuse me,”’ said the old gentle- 
man to one of them, ‘‘ will you let me 
see your time-table ?”’ 

‘* Certainly !” 

Scanning the list of stations, he 
looked up and said, ‘‘I see we are due 
at Well’s City in half-an-hour ; for all 
I know there may be a warrant for my 
arrest there. Oh, don’t look startled, 
for it has been out for seventeen years 
now, and I don’t think they care much 
whether they get me or not.” 

‘*Tell us the yarn,” said somebody. 

The old gentleman bit the end off his 
cigar in a reflective way. 

‘“We used to have pretty lively 
times then,” said he. ‘‘ Whiskey was 
abundant, and gun-powder was more 
plentiful than tooth-powder by a good 
deal. 

‘*T had been ranching, and decided to 
come east with two men, named Jack- 
son and Collins ; but on the day just 
previous to our departure there was a 
murderintown. Amannamed Hagan, 
who ran an insurance business, killed 
a big bully named I forget what 
his name was—anyway he was a plague 
to humanity—and was pulled for it. 
It wasn’t love of justice, but merely 
that Hagan had few friends, and the 
bully was an old residenter, so the up- 
shot of it was that Hagan was sen- 
tenced to be hanged. It was all done 
very decently, and in order, but Collins, 
Jackson and I thought Hagan ought to 
have had a grant of land instead. 

***T think,’ said Jackson, ‘that we 
should help Hagan to break jail.’ 

‘**Too darned risky,’ said Collins, 
briefly. 

‘We suggested a good many plans, 
but none were feasible ; it will be judg- 
ed that time was not precious with us, 
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or we would scarcely have lavished it 
so generously, in the interests of phil- 
anthropy. 

‘* * Look here,’ said I, let’s try to get 
the Governor to pardon him, and if he 
won’t—well, we could forge a pardon, 
I should think. I know a lawyer's 
clerk over in Miggsville who knows all 
the forms and that sort of thing. 

‘**That ought to do us,’ said Collins, 
complacently. 
stretchin’ Hagan and _ stretchin’ the 
truth, an’ the truth has it.’ 

‘*So away we went and got the law- 
yer’s clerk ——” 

The old gentleman stopped to light 
the cigar he had been holding. In the 
lawyer’s clerk of whom he had just 
spoken, I recognized myself as I had 
been seventeen years before. I re- 
membered him now;; in fact, the details 
of the whole case had been gradually 
coming back to me as he mentioned 
the names. 

‘* The lawyer’s clerk,” he continued, 
‘* was game, and not only offered to fix 
up the pardon, but sent a reprieve, also 
forged, to Well’s City the day before 
the hanging; so that if we were unable 
to see the Governor at once, Hagan 
might not suffer inthe meantime. He 
was an oily-tongued beggar.—‘ That’s 
one I owe you,’ said I, mentally, to the 
old gentleman.—So we sent him up 
to Well’s City to present the reprieve 
to old Billy Price, who was gaoler, 
hotel-keeper and several other things. 
He pretended that he thought old Billy 
a high legal official, and called him 
‘your worship,’ and showed up the re- 
prieve as bold as brass.”’ 

‘**Of course your worship under- 
stands this point.’ 

‘**QOh, yes! oh, certainly!’ says 
Billy, as solemn as the biggest judge 
in the land. Finally, Billy very grac- 
iously gave his assent to the reprieve 
—it was the first he had ever seen, and 
our friend the clerk persuaded him that 
the power lay in his hands as well as 
the Governor’s—and Hagan was safe 
in the meantime. 

‘* Well, to make a long story short, 
we went to the Governor and were re- 
fused; came back and, with the clerk’s 
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help, forged a pardon, sent him with it 
(he was to represent that he was assist- 
ant-secretary to the Governor), and the 
Justice of the Peace at Well’s City 
gave orders to liberate the prisoner 
next day at noon. He thought it look- 
ed more legal-like to name a certain 
day and hour, just as for an execution; 
although I dare say that ordinary pro- 
cedure would be to let him off at once. 
Legal proceedings were a little crude 
in those days. 

‘**Chub’ Harper, another of the 
prize bullies of the country, who had 
been very zealous in having Hagan 
convicted, heard about the pardon and 
immediately set out for Miggsville to 
persuade the Governor to nullify it. 
We three, having left Well’s City for 
good (thinking ourselves better away 
during these happenings), had taken 
up our quarters at a village half-way 
between Well’s City and Miggsville. 

‘* Late at night, as we were in the bar- 
room, Chub rolled in, drunk, but not 
so drunk as he looked. After a few 


minutes’ talk with the hotel-keeper, he 
beckoned Collins and me into the little 


sitting-room. Jackson followed and 
shut the door. 

‘** You fellows,’ began Chub, in a 
husky voice, ‘an’ me are all out on 
the same job!’ 

‘He proceeded to give mea sportive 
dig in the ribs. 

*** Aint that so?’ he asked, with a 
drunken wink. ‘ Now, you're all agin 
my side of the question, I know. Aint 
that right, again ?’ 

** None of us returned any answer. 

** “Now, y’ think I’m drunk. Aint I 
right?’ with another wink. ‘ Well, 
let’s talk business. That’s all square, 
aint it? I’m not askin’ anything out 
0’ reason.’ 

‘* «Say what you’re going to say!’ 
said Jackson, angrily, with an oath. 

‘* “No hurry, Mister Jackson,’ replied 
Chub urbanely. ‘Now, I’m on my 
way to Miggsville to see Governor 
Miggs. He'll say when he sees me, 
‘* What can I do for you, Mr. Harper?” 
Then I'll say, ‘‘I’d like the extreme 
penalities of the law to be inflicted upon 
the aforesaid Hagan.” Then he'll say, 


) 


‘*If that’s your will, Mr. Harper, it’s 
my will!” 

‘* Collins smiled contemptuously. 

‘***Ain’'t I right?’ pursued Chub. 

‘* It struck me that since Chub was 
so extremely sociable this evening, that 
we might safely offer to detain him, and 
if we could get him sufficiently drunk, 
it would be quite certain that he could 
not reach Miggsville in time to do our 
plans any hurt. 

‘**Ves, I guess you are right, Chub,’ 
I hastened to add. ‘ Sit down; 
there’s no hurry.’ 

‘*Chub bowed ceremoniously; he 
was scarcely courtier-like, for his outfit 
was extremely dirty and tattered. 

‘* Divining my thought, Collins and 
Jackson sat down and drank. Then 
someone proposed a game of the usual, 
and Chub called loudly on the hotel- 
keeper for cards, and I ordered more 
whiskey. 

‘* For an hour things went on quietly, 
Chub getting steadily drunker. 

‘**I’m goin’,’ he said, as he stag- 
gered to his feet. 

‘** Hold on, Chub,’ I 
more drink. Look here, let’s play for 
Hagan. If you win, go ahead; and 
if I win, let him go. How’s that?’ 

**¢ All right,’ said Chub thickly. 

The first hand brought me the poor- 
est of luck. 1 spied a card on Chub’s 
knee. 

***Vou—thief !’ 
for the card. 

‘At that moment I was dimly con- 
scious of his striking at me with a 
knife. I cannot to this day see how 
he got that knife so quickly. I sprang 
back, but scarcely avoided the blow. 
My jacket was cut for nearly a foot 
down the front, and it was a moment 
or two before I could assure myselt 
that I was uninjured. 

‘* Jackson rose to follow Chub, who 
had by this time shut the door and 
escaped, but Collins seized him. ‘You 
stay here,’ he shouted authoritatively. 
‘He’s too handy for you. He’s not 
as drunk as he looks.’ 

‘«* That’s so,’ said Jackson thought- 
fully. 

‘*T was wild with indignation. 


said, ‘one 


I cried, as I reached 
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‘* “When I see Chub,’ I thundered, 
‘T'll bore him full of holes, as sure as 
I live!’ 

‘* I say Amen to that,” said Collins. 
This was unexpected, and had the effect 
of quieting me. ‘I don’t know,’ I 
added more quietly, ‘if we have any 
right to take his life— 

***]T don’t give a curse for his life,’ 
retorted Collins. 

‘* There was a long silence. 

‘«* There’s no use goin’ after him to- 
night,’ said Collins. Then he added, 
as coolly as I am speaking now, ‘we'll 
go out in the morning and kill him on 
his way back. I’m tired of him!’ 

‘‘ After all my threats, this propos- 
ition stuck in my throat, but I cared 
less then for a human life than I do 
now, so I soon fell in with the idea. 

‘* Having ascertained that Chub had 
ridden off to Miggsville, we concluded 
that he would be back about nine in 
the morning, for Governor Miggs was 
notorious as an early riser, and Chub 
could easily see him early in the morn- 
ing. Our plan of campaign arranged, 
we three went to bed and slept the 
sleep of the righteous. 

‘‘In the morning we held further 
council of war, and concluded that Chub 
would not return by the road on which 
the hotel lay, but would take another 
road, nearly as direct, but some four 
miles distant from the hotel. 

‘* After breakfast we cantered out 
for our hunting-party. Five hundred 
yards out I reined up. 

‘** T’ve got no ammunition!’ 

‘**The blazes you haven't,’ yelled 
Collins, ‘ I’ve a good mind to pull y’er 
teeth for slugs !’ 

‘* He was considerably my senior in 
years as well as experience so I per- 
mitted him to make such remarks. 

‘** Well, never mind! But if you 
think that’s goin’ to let you out of 
shootin’, yer mistaken. ‘But come on.’ 

‘*When we were about half a mile 
from the road, we saw a horseman 
coming towards us in the distance ; it 
was evidently our quarry, so we gallop- 
ed up a couple of hundred yards and 
dismounted. It would be an increase 
of risk to go nearer, lest Chub prove 
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too dangerous, but for all that our pro- 
ceeding struck me as a little underhand; 
but I remembered the treachery of the 
past night and hardened my heart. 

‘** Best stay here,’ said Collins. 
‘He'll smell a rat if he sees us, and 
we can plunk him from here!’ 

‘*] thought, I remember, how expres- 
sive a word ‘ plunk’ was, but we had 
no time for etymological studies. 

‘** We'll toss who’s to do it,’ said 
Collins, as he picked up a flat stone. 
‘You and Jackson. Round or flat?’ 

‘* He tossed. 

*“* Round!’ I yelled. 

“*Flatitis! Nowyouan’me. Yell 
again.’ 

** * Round !’ 

“«* Flat again. Yourre it!’ 

**Collins handed me his rifle with a 
cartridge. ‘ About five hundred yards,’ 
he said briefly. 

‘**T lay down, adjusted the sight, and 
slipped in the cartridge. 

** * Hold on,’ said Collins, ‘ pull that 
feller again!’ 

‘*T took out the cartridge and placed 
it in his outstretched palm. He took 
it, and rolled the bullet between his 
lips ; then he solemnly spat on it, and 
repeated some Spanish or Mexican 
sentence—it sounded for all the world 
like ‘ Hot radishes eat high.’ 

‘**What’s thatlingo?’ asked Jackson. 

‘**It’sacharm. If them words don’t 
work, nothin’ will. I never knew it 
fail. Spit on it!’ 

‘He held it out to Jackson, then to 
me. I could scarcely refrain from 
laughing at his earnestness, but we 
obeyed. 

‘*T reloaded, lay down, and glanced 
over the barrel, but my hand shook and 
my eyelashes got in the way till I could 
scarcely see the sights. 

‘* € Yer shakin’,’ said Collins, with a 
touch of scorn. 

‘*I selected a white stone to sight 
upon, but my hand shook more than 
ever. Collins reached for the rifle, but 
I waved him away, and with a final 
effort steadied myself. 

‘**T lay still, watching the figure on 
the horse. Suddenly he reined up, 
then advanced a few yards, halted 
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again, just at the edge of some bushes 
that would have prevented us from 
seeing him. Unexpectant of our at- 
tack, he leaned over in his saddle to 
look at one of the horse’s fore-feet. 

‘**Let him have it,’ Jackson whis- 
pered excitedly. I made one supreme 
effort, took the clearest sight I ever 
took in my life—and fired. I was cer- 
tain I had got him. 

‘*He plunged forward and fell, the 
horse falling with him; then, apparently 
freeing itself, it galloped down the 
road at full speed. 

‘**That’s settled,’ said Collins, with 
a sigh of relief. ‘ Let’s go.’ 

‘** Hold on,’ said I, ‘I’m going to 
see. Wait for me!’ 

‘* * What’s the use,’ growled Collins. 
‘Dead or alive, we'll never be back 
here to find out.’ 

‘*T mountedand made for the thicket; 
the riderless horse’s hoofs pattered on 
the hard ground, growing fainter and 
fainter in the distance. Withina hun- 
dred yards of the bushes where the 
body lay I pulled up short, the word 
‘murder’ began to print itself in my 
brain, and I ignominiously turned and 
fled. 

‘*As I rejoined my companions, Jack- 
son said jocularly : ‘By your face you 
evidently saw his ghost,’ but I was 
not conversational. ‘I didn’t go all 
the way,’ I said. ‘We made straight 
across country for the nearest town, 
other than Well’s City or Miggsville, 
sold our horses and came East—and 
never went back!’ 

As the old gentleman ceased speak- 
ing I almost disclosed my identity, but 
some impulse induced me to withhold 
it for the moment. We listened to the 
rattle of the train and pulled at our 
cigars. 

‘* What was the outcome of it all ?” 
asked somebody. 

‘Well, as I said, we never went 
back. We saved Hagan, but he never 
even thanked us for it. Of course he 
may not have known where we went, 
but he could have found out. Or 
again, he may have thought he was 
pardoned on his merits. But I don't 
want you to have the impression that 


western life was all murders; those 
were the only shootings I knew of 
during those three years I was 
there. 

‘* Poor old Chub,” said the old man, 
reflectively, ‘‘ he had a pretty hard ac- 
count to balance, I guess.” 

As he finished speaking I broke in: 
‘* That’s a nice fairy-tale ending to such 
a story—a kind of ‘lived happy ever 
after !” 

The tall passenger flushed. 

‘* But it’s true!” 

I do not know why I should have 
been so disagreeable, but I laughed a 
contemptuouslittle laugh, which seemed 
to nettle him. 

‘*T ‘would 
have said.” 

‘Don't perjure yourself,” I replied 
loftily. I was trusting to clear it all 
up by disclosing my identity to him ; 
besides, I owed him one for saying that 
I was ‘‘ oily-tongued.”” But his wrath 
was now thoroughly aroused. ‘*‘ Am 
Ialiar, sir?” he roared. I laughed 
again. Before anything else could 
transpire I was hurried out into the 
passage of the car by the arms, and 
found myself surrounded by the highly- 
interested drummers. 

‘* Your time has come,” said one. 

‘« This case seems to call for blood,”’ 
said another. A third said he had two 
pistols in his trunk in the baggage-car, 
and a fourth took me to the other end 
of the car on some pretext. Ina few 
moments the other three reappeared. 

‘* Look here,” said the ringleader, 
‘‘we’re going to have a duel.” 

‘‘The deuce you are,” I retorted, for 
I was exasperated. 

** Ves,” said he, ‘‘ don’t object, like 
a good fellow. You see, Smith’s aunt 
has a horror of that sort of thing, and 
Smith wants to give her a little sur- 
prise party. It'll come off opposite 
her car-window.”’ 

‘* Well, but —,” I protested. 

‘© Oh, come now, no refusals. I gave 
your apologies to the old fellow, and 
he thinks it will be abig joke. We've 
got two empty pistols, and he is just 
putting it on that he is mad. He un- 
derstands— ” 


swear to everything I 
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I suppose I was foolishly non- 
resistant. 

‘Well, only on condition that you 
offer him my most abject apologies, 
and let him know thoroughly that it is 
all a fizzle.” 

‘‘Depend on us!” chorused the 
drummers. 

Then these descendants of Ananias 
went away, said nothing to my adver- 
sary, came back and reported to me 
that my apology was accepted; that 
the old gentleman agreed to the duel, 
and said that if he looked angry it was 
all for the benefit of Smith’s aunt; so 
I was persuaded. 

We had long since passed Well’s 
City, and the train was timed to stop 
for twenty-five minutes at a flag-sta- 
tion, while the engine ran ahead a few 
miles for water and returned. 

Promptly at ten o'clock our small 
procession left the train, and made for 
an open space opposite the rear Pull- 
man, so that the passengers in the for- 
ward cars might not notice the pro- 
ceedings. As we passed the window 
where Smith’s relative sat, I saw Smith 
ostentatiously display two small pis- 
tols. I was not allowed to be within 
speaking distance of my adversary, 
and, as a consequence, the old fire- 
eater was earnestly desiring my life. 

One of the drummers paced off 
thirty yards from where the old gentle- 
man stood, and I was led to the spot. 
Smith put one of the pistols into my 
hand, and carried the other to my op- 
ponent. It was a small weapon, but I 
consoled myself with the idea that all 
unloaded weapons are alike at thirty 
yards. 

The ringleader took his place mid- 
way between us, but out of the line of 
fire. 

‘Gentlemen, are you ready ?” 

‘We nodded assent. 

‘*Take aim!” 

I raised my pistol. Great heavens ! 
thought I, if one of these be loaded, I 
may be a murderer—or worse yet, he 
may be. 

‘“* Fire !” 

Two reports, as of giant firecrackers, 
succeeded. At the end of my barrel 
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a beautiful little pin wheel was rapidly 
revolving, while from the muzzle of 
my adversary’s revolver were rising 
beautiful little coloured stars. The 
pistols were fireworks toys. 

I grinned inanely; my opponent grew 
red with rage, and threw his pistol as 
far as he could into the grass where it 
lay spitting impotent stars. 

‘“What’s this cursed foolery?’’ he 
gasped, as soon as he could get his 
breath. I could see now that he was 
quite ignorant of the nature of the duel. 

Iranup to him. ‘This is all my 
fault. I ask your pardon a thousand 
times. But don’t you remember me? 
I forged that pardon for you—the 
clerk !” 

His face cleared. ‘‘ Why, so it is. 
I remember your, your—red hair. But 
why—’” 

‘*Oh, all this nonsense. They told 
me they had given you my apologies, 
which I now offer again. They seem 
to have put up a little game on us.” 

The old gentleman shook hands cor- 
dially. ‘*Confound you!” he added, 
by way of salutation, to the foremost 
of the drummers, whocame up wreathed 
in smiles. ‘‘ We'll go,” said he, as 
he took my arm and led me back to 
the train. 

‘*Hang it all, I would have drunk 
your heart’s-blood when I came out 
here!” he pursued; ‘‘I suppose you 
were after mine, too.” 

‘*No,thank you. Mydiet is usually 
lighter than that. After you, sir,” I 
said, as we reached the car step. 

‘* Excuse my asking,” said he, ‘* but 
why did you say my story wasn’t true? 
or hint it, perhaps I ought to say ?” 

‘Well, you see,” I began, as the 
drummers gathered around for the 
sequel, ‘‘it wasn’t Chub Harper you 
fired at. It was myself, and you came 
mighty near me, too.” 

The tall passenger’s eyes were as 
large as gooseberries. 

‘*But you fell— ” 

‘‘T know I did. I think that is what 
most people would do under the cir- 
cumstances. The horse jumped and 
came to his knees, and I rolled off. I 
got under the bushes and lay still. I 
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felt relieved when I saw you turn and 
ride off. I didn’t recognize you, 
though, I dare say, I had seen you the 
day before.” 

‘‘But Hagan got off?” 
old gentleman decisively. 

‘* No,” I said,” the reason Hagan 
never thanked you for getting him off 
was that he was hanged higher than 
Haman next day.”’ 

*€ And Chub ?” 

“Well, Chub got back with his 


message all right, and when they found 


queried the 


| SAW a beam of light, 


4 


the reprieve and pardon had both been 
bogus, they just strung up Hagan. I 
didn’t go back for awhile, either, | 
promise you. I thought somebody 
there must be after my life, so I pru- 
dently absented myself. The last time 
I saw Chub he was happy, and drink- 
ing himself to death.” 

Smith entered as I finished speaking. 

‘*Was your aunt scared?” 
one asked. 

‘*She’s short-sighted, and thought 
we had gone out to pick berries.”’ 


some- 


It shimmered on its way through realms of gloom, 
More swift than shuttle in a weaver’s loom, 


And shone upon my sight. 


I saw a falling tear, 


It glistened in the glory of the sun, 


Like threads of crystalline reflection spun, 


But soon to disappear. 


I saw a speck of white, 


Far out upon the bosom of the deep, 
Like some fair goddess sinking in her sleep, 


Into the liquid night. 


I saw a falling star, 


It shot its golden course along the sky, 
But perished in the twinkling of an eye, 
Within the deeps afar. 


I saw a human soul, 


It looked on Time, and with a piercing cry 
It faded into Immortality, 
A part of the Great Whole. 


fe, 


Atkens. 
































































































































































































































































“THOUGH there is to this day a wide 
difference of opinion as to the 
necessity or the justice of the Zulu 
War, there is a general confession 
that the Zulu monarch, Cetywayo 
(pronounced Ketch-wy’-o) was not only 
a remarkable man, but a king whose 
sway was beneficence itself compared 
with that of the average African pc- 
tentate. Under him the Zulus reached 
the zenith of their glory as a military 
nation, and South African history yields 
nothing to compare with the discipline 
and power which the Zulus attained 
under this gifted ruler. When one 
speaks of the beneficence of Cety- 
wayo’s reign, one does not place the 
Zulu people side by side with the culti- 
vated nations of Europe and America, 
but the comparison is rather with the 
state of the nation under its former 
kings. Chaka, the grandfather of 
Cetywayo, has been called the Bona- 
parte of South Africa. His reign be- 
gan about the beginning of this cent- 
ury, and he made the Zulus a nation of 
warriors. His army was formed into 
regiments, each distinguished by a par- 
ticular colour or design of shields ; he 
introduced the short assegai, with 
which his men were obliged to fight 
with their enemies hand-to-hand, and 
woe betide the warrior who returned 
from a fight either without his weapons 
or wounded in the back. Chaka fought 
with the bravest at the head of his 
army, and all his warriors were for- 
bidden to marry. He conquered far 
and wide, and in the nineteen years of 
his career of war and bloodshed, he 
swept off no less than three hundred 
tribes, some of whom were as com- 
pletely annihilated as the British sol- 
diers at Isandhlwana. 
While like Napoleon in his genius 
for organizing men, and for the rapidity 
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of his movements, he was also like 
Wellington in this, that he never lost 
a battle in his long reign of ceaseless 
wars. There was something to justify 
his warriors in their favourite war- 
song : 


Thou hast finished the nations— 
Where wilt thou go to battle now ? 
Where wilt thou go to battle now ? 


It may be mentioned here that al- 
though he did not lose a battle, his last 
army was destroyed as if by a judg- 
ment from Heaven. In the wanton- 
ness of his ambition he sent his finest 
regiment out to crush a small tribe of 
the Palula. Before they accomplished 
their mission of slaughter they were 
smitten, like the host of Sennacherib, 
with a mysterious disease known as 
‘“ blood sickness,” and of all the fine 
army but a miserable remnant returned 
to tell the tale. 

The atrocities of these wars are in- 
describable. As one of the small in- 
cidents of Chaka’s reign, it may be 
mentioned that he stabbed his own 
mother to the heart, and then called 
on the nation to mourn her death. As 
an act of grace, he allowed a small 
party of English, under Captain Gar- 
diner, to settle at Port Natal, and sent 
the following condescending message 
to George IV.: ‘* If you will look after 
your interests in England, I shall look 
after mine in Africa, and I shall take 
care that no enemies are left. Wewill 
then be sovereigns of the world!” 
This bloodthirsty monarch fell at the 
hands of Dingaan, one of his own 
brothers, of whom he had three, and 
they are said to have drunk his gore 
while he, in his dying agonies, gave ut- 
terance to this prophecy: ‘‘ You kill 
me, but the white race, a race you do 
not know, shall occupy this land.” 
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We know how this prophecy has been 
fulfilled, and it is interesting to remem- 
ber that, not a stone’s throw from his 
grave, there now stands an English 
Mission Station. 

Though regarded with terror by his 
enemies—of whom, at the time of his 
death, few were left within reach—and 
by his own subjects withal, Chaka’s 
name was held in veneration, and is so 
regardedto this day. When an earth- 
quake occurred in Zululand the super- 
stitious natives believed it was Chaka 
turning over in his grave. 

Chaka was succeeded by his brother 
Dingaan, or Dingana, a man more cruel 
while more crafty than he. He was 
the Nero or Herod of Zulu history. 
One of the titles he took to himself 
was the ‘‘Hyena-man,” and the name 
was only too appropriate. He had 
obtained the throne by treacherously 
plunging his spear into Chaka’s heart 
while the monarch sat quietly in his 
kraal, talking to his councillors. A 
white man once saw him amuse himself 
by burning holes in the skin of one of 
his servants, with a burning glass. 
An infant was once brought to him by 
its mother, who hoped thereby to save 
its life ; he seized the child by its heels 
and with one blow dashed out its brains 
before the paralyzed gaze of its mother 
who was immediately afterwards mur- 
dered. Such were the common whims 
of this fiendish king. 

In 1830, the Boers came over the 
mountains into what is now the colony 
of Natal, large districts of which, 
owing to terror of the Zulu monarch, 
had been depopulated. Dingaan re- 
ceived them cordially and, with a 
magnanimity which surprised as well 
as delighted the Boers, granted thema 
large tract of land. A deputation of 
about eighty stalwart Boers were then 
invited to a friendly beer-drinking in 
the presence of the king, being first 
requested to leave their arms behind. 
In the midst of the convivialities, the 
treacherous king shouted ‘Kill the 
wizards,”’ and the Boers were all beaten 
to death with knobkerries. The Zulus 
then fell on the Boer camp and slaugh- 
tered the unprepared men and women 


to the number of 600. The spot has 
ever since been known as Weenen, 
‘*the place of weeping.” 

Dingaan had intended to kill his 
brother Panda, but spared him at the 
intercession of Capt. Gardiner. When 
he did so, however, he observed, ‘‘You 
wish me to spare a dog who will one 
day bite me,” and his words afterwards 
proved true; for when Dingaan’s 
treachery to the Boers became known, 
they gathered a small army and wreak- 
ed a fearful vengeance upon the cruel 
monarch, and actually succeeded in 
creating a revolution which placed 
Pandauponthethrone. Dingaan took 
refuge among the Swazis, who paid 
back their old scores against the Zulus 
by putting him to death, and thus was 
proved the truth of an old Zulu pro- 
verb: ‘‘ The swimmer in the end gets 
carried away with the stream.” 

Panda was of a more peaceful dis- 
position and for thirty years sought to 
live on good terms with both Dutch 
and English, though it was very diffi- 
cult for him to keep down the fighting 
spirit of his young warriors. Cetywayo 
was one of the youngest sons of Panda, 
but his brother Umbulazi was the eldest 
son. Umbulazi was his _ father’s 
favourite and the natural heir to the 
throne, but Cetywayo was more in 
favour with the people, especially with 
the young warriors, who put him for- 
ward to serve their designs of aggres- 
sion, and not because they saw in him 
the remarkable powers he afterwards 
developed. Panda was getting old and 
so indolent from obesity, that the cares 
of state weighed heavily upon him and 
finally he decided to let the question of 
successorship be settled between the 
two brothers. This they did in the 
most natural method that would occur 
to Zulu minds, namely, in a fight. 
Umbulazi appears to have had mis- 
givings as to the issue, and selected as 
the scene of the contest a spot only 
five miles from the Tugela River, so as 
to escape into Natal in case of defeat. 
The conflict was one of the bloodiest 
in the history of the Zulus. Cetywayo, 
who was but a boy, won the battle and 
his defeated brother was never after- 












































































































































































































































wards heard of. Multitudes of the 
defeated army, accompanied by the 
women, fled to the river where they 
were pursued and speared in the water, 
hundreds of women thus _perishing 
with their babes on their backs. 

Such was the family inheritance of 
Cetywayo, and such were the tradi- 
tions which, according to Zulu ideas, 
he was expected to maintain. Con- 
sidering the character of his predeces- 
sors and the martial disposition of the 
people, his reign may be regarded as a 
marvel of good-will and self-restraint. 
Although the whole Zulu nation hailed 
him as king when Umbulazi was de- 
feated, he did not put his father out of 
the way, nor did he even take the reins 
of government out of the old man’s 
hands, except in so far as Panda de- 
sired to be relieved of the cares of state. 
Indeed, Panda reigned nominally till 
the day of his death, which took place 
from old age and obesity in 1872, six- 
teen years after the battle which decided 
the succession of Cetywayo. Cetywayo, 
like his father, desired to be on good 
terms with the English, and in 1873, 
the year after he came to the throne, 
he desired a confirmation of his author- 
ity from the British through the Natal 
Government, and Sir Theophilus (then 
Mr.) Shepstone went up to perform the 
English ceremony of coronation, in or- 
der, as Cetywayo expressed it, that he 
might be one with the Natal Govern- 
ment, and that they might be ‘‘ covered 
with the same blanket.” Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone, the Sir John Macdonald of 
Natalian political history, was a man of 
remarkably full knowledge of native 
customs and character, and possessed 
a commanding influence over the minds 
of natives and colonists alike. The 
young king spoke of him as ‘‘his 
father,” and it was probably only his 
complete confidence in Mr. Shepstone 
which enabled him to accept, in perfect 
good faith, a ceremony by which he 
was crowned with a tinsel crown and 
invested with a kingly mantle which 
had done duty as an opera cloak. At 
the coronation Cetywayo was told that 
he held his power from us, and three 
conditions of the association were that 
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there should be a trial before anyone 
was Capitally punished, and not, as be- 
fore, at the will or whim of the sover- 
eign; that witchcraft was to be dis- 
couraged ; and that the missionaries 
were tobe protected in Zululand, though 
as a matter of fact the missionaries had 
been well treated during the reign of 
Panda. 

Cetywayo had already shown a heart 
far more humane than his royal ances- 
tors. During the reigns of Chaka and 
Dingana nearly all the royal wives were 
put to death, either before the birth of 
children or afterwards, but this Cety- 
wayo would not do. Mr. Shepstone, 
writing of Cetywayo at the opening of 
his reign, said: ‘‘ He is a man of con- 
siderable ability, much force of charac- 
ter and dignity of manner, remarkably 
frank and straightforward, and ranks 
in every respect far above any native 
chief I have ever had to do with.” 

The conquests of Chaka and the ter- 
ror inspired by his name had driven 
many thousand Kaffirs west of the Tu- 
gela River, and the cruelties of Din- 
gana kept up the stream of fugitives 
from Zululand into the region which 
became the colony of Natal; and at 
the time Cetywayo came to the throne 
the native population of the colony had 
increased to about 250,000. This nu- 
merous people lived among a colony of 
only 25,000 or 30,000 whites; and 
though they outnumbered the whites 
by ten to one, they lived under their 
rule tor twenty years in a peace unin- 
terrupted, except by a small outbreak 
of no great significance under a petty 
chief called Langalabalela. 

The first cloud on the horizon may be 
said to have been raised by the en- 
croachments of the Boers of the Trans- 
vaal—the republic formed by discon- 
tented Boers migrating from the Cape 
Colony, the Natal and the Orange Free 
State—who in their greed for land 
squatted within the borders of Cety- 
wayo’s country, and afterwards claim- 
ed the lands on which they had squat- 
ted. Insome cases they had got petty 
chiefs to sign papers which they did 
not understand, but which afterwards 
turned out to be deeds conveying away 
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their land. Cetywayo despised the 
Boers and resented their methods, and 
in his official messages to the Natal 
Government alluded to their President, 
with somewhat disrespectful familiar- 
ity, as ‘* Uncle Thomas” (Thomas 
Burgers). Had the Zulu king had his 
will he would have settled the question 
of the Boer encroachments, and their 
existence as an independent republic, 
at the time they were in their straits in 
1876-7, but by Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone’s policy the Transvaal was an- 
nexed as British territory, and Cety- 
wayo’s warriors were robbed of their 
chance to ‘‘ wash their spears.” When 
Sir Theophilus, with his small escort, 
entered the Boer capital and proclaim- 
ed British authority, Cetywayo, hear- 
ing that the Boers were going to rise 
against Sir Theophilus, sent this mes- 
sage: ‘‘If they had done so, I should 
have said ‘ What do I wait for? They 
have touched my father.’” He no 
doubt meant all he said, and when, 
after the annexation of the Transvaal, 
the Boer land claims were, to some ex- 
tent, supported by British authority, 
he was much chagrined. Of Sir 
Theophilus at this juncture he said, in 
one ofhis messages: ‘‘ He is no more 
a father, but a firebrand. If he is tired 
of carrying Cetywayo now, as he did 
when he was with the Natal Govern- 
ment, then why does he not put him 
down and allow the Natal Government 
to look after him as it has always 
done ?”’ We see here one of the 
figures of speech with which the beau- 
tiful Zulu language abounds, some of 
the speeches and messages of Zulu 
chiefs being poems in themselves. 
Greed and fraud have characterized 
the Boers in their dealings with the 
Kafir nations regarding land, and few 
who know the history of the land dis- 
pute which culminated in the Zulu war, 
will not at this period of time sym- 
pathize with Cetywayo. Of the charac- 
ter of the Transvaal Boers it is enough 
to say that, so long as they could, they 
forbade the discovery and working of 
mines, as a sort of Satanic employment, 
and that they mobbed their own Sur- 
veyor-General for using a theodolite in 
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the streets of Potchefstroom instead of 
stepping off the distance like the 
**Veldt Valkt Meister” of their own 
good old days. 

The Boer claims to the piece of 
Northern Zululand adjoining the Trans- 
vaal were finally referred to a commis- 
sion, in which the Zulus, Boers and 
English were represented, and the 
commission gave an award substanti- 
ally in favour of the Zulu position. But 
the question of the Zulu raids over the 
Natal border, came up and, asthe nego- 
tiations went on, Cetywayo found him- 
self more and more humiliated, till the 
acceptance of the decisions made would 
have completely abased him in the 
eyes of his people. At some of his 
councils his officers, who represented 
the younger warriors, taunted him to 
his face with such words as these, 
‘*You are a coward; you are not the 
son of Chaka!” Even yet he remon- 
strated, on the one hand with his 
blood-thirsty young warriors, and, on 
the other, expostulated with the Im- 
perial High Commissioner, who was 
massing troops in Natal to enforce the 
demands made upon him. Regarding 
the charge that he put people to death 
without trial, he replied, ‘‘ Evil-doers 
would go over my head if I did not 
punish them.” A reply which has some 
force when it is understood that accord- 
ing to inherited Zulu ideas, the lives 
as well as the property of the people 
are held at the will of the king. Cety- 
wayo explained his objections to an 
increase of the missionaries as follows: 
‘*We will not allow the Zulus to be- 
come so-called Christians. Ifa Zulu 
does anything wrong he at once goes 
to a mission station and says he wants 
to become a Christian ; if he wishes to 
be exempt from serving the king he 
puts on clothes and is aChristian. All 
these people are subjects of the king, 
and who will keep acow for another to 
milk it?’ But it must be explained, 
in justice to Cetywayo, that the mis- 
sionaries already in his country were 
treated with consideration and no case 
of outrage against them has ever been 
recorded. 

During the Boer dispute, and subse- 
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quently, Cetywayo remarked to his 
white Prime Minister, John Dunn, that 
‘he saw the English had thrown the 
bullock’s skin over his head while they 
had been devouring the tit-bits of the 
carcass ;’’ and it is not surprising that, 
while his spies brought word of the 
gathering of English troops, he, in 
view of the demands made on him, 
should prepare to defend himself. Miss 
Colenso, in her defence of him, says : 
‘‘ It is plain enough that when it be- 
came apparent that war would be forced 
upon him by us, the Zulu king con- 
templated nothing but self-defence.” * 

However he may have ruled his own 
people, he could appeal to history as 
to his treatment of the whites. ‘‘ Did 
I ever kill a white man or white wo- 
man?” he asked in one of his messages 
during the war, ‘‘or ever take cattle 
from a white man before the war? 
Did I ever walk over the words spoken 
at Umlambongwenya Kraal by Somt- 
seu (Sir Theophilus)? If I amto be 
destroyed, I can die happy if I know 
first what wrong I have done.”’ That 
he would be beaten in the war he fore- 
saw more clearly than any of his coun- 
sellors or his warriors, and had they 
listened to his advice he would, to 
secure peace, have humbled himself 
more than he did. 

‘‘ The white man,” he said at an- 
other time, in a message to General 
Crealock, ‘‘has made me king, and I 
am their son. Do they kill the man 
in the afternoon whom they have made 
king in the morning? I want peace ; 
I ask for peace.” 

Of his magnanimous disposition, 
his treatment of John Dunn is astrik- 
ing evidence. Dunn, who was born 
in the Cape Colony, of English par- 
ents, had gone asatraderto Zululand, 
and after living among the Zulus a 
number of years, adopted the customs 
of the people and was made an induna 
{chief). Though Dunn had espoused 
the cause of Cetywayo’s brother at the 


* Messages such as the following appear to 
show his desire for amity : ‘‘ Cetywayo thanks 
the Government of Natal for these words. 
They show that the Government of Natal still 
wishes Cetywayo to drink water and live.” 








time of the civil war over the succes- 
sion, the young king did not take the 
revenge he might easily have taken, 
but accepted Dunn as a friend and even 
made him his chief adviser, employ- 
ing him in his negotiations with the 
Government. Dunn took to himself 
a number of Zulu wives according to 
the custom of the country, and be- 
came wealthy in cattle and goods. 
When the Zulu war cloud was about 
to burst, Dunn secretly appealed to 
the English for protection, but Cety- 
wayo, acting on his own generous im- 
pulses, sent him word that as the Eng- 
lish were evidently going to invade the 
country he had better leave Zululand 
and go to a place of safety. Dunn 
very quickly acted on this advice, and 
leaving his kingly patron and pro- 
tector to his fate, crossed the Tugela 
into Natal three weeks before the bat- 
tle of Isandhlwana. 

I have already given an account of 
that disaster, unique in the annals of 
modern warfare, and of the mournful 
end of the Prince Imperial of France, 
whose sword Cetywayo returned in a 
manner worthy of a knight of the age 
of chivalry.* 

After various battles, in which vic- 
tory was sometimes with the out-num- 
bering Zulus, sometimes with the 
British, the power of the Zulu nation 
was broken at Ulundi, the capital. 
Lord Chelmsford had sent an ultima- 
tum to Cetywayo, giving him until 
July 3rd to comply with the terms, 
which he no doubt would have done 
had it not been for the obstinacy of 
hisarmy. The day before the time ex- 
pired a herd of cattle, known by their 
white colour to be the royal cattle, 
were seen being driven towards the 
British lines, but afterwards intercept- 
ed and driven back by one of the Zulu 
impis (regiments). The time of grace 
went by, and there was nothing to do 
on both sides but fight. Cetywayo 
himself personally planned the attack 
in which thirteen corps, numbering 
twenty thousand Zulus, took part. 
The Zulu army was massed at the 





*See CANADIAN MAGAZINE, Vol. II., pp. 
26-33, and pp. 256-264. 
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Nodwenge kraal, hard by the Umvo- 
losi River, on the opposite bank of 
which the British were encamped to 
the number of five thousand. It was 
on this spot that the Zulus had defeat- 
ed the Boers in a bloody battle in the 
days of Dingana, and they counted on 
making the place renowned for a still 
greater victory. 

They thought that if they could 
bring the British to battle in the open 
field the day would be theirs. For 
several days they had been parading 
and marching and counter-marching 
in sight of the British camp, appar- 
ently with the view of inciting a con- 
flict, and when the British crossed the 
river early on the morning of the 4th, 
there was little opposition. Though 
the Zulus did not realize it, the British 
were as anxious as they to bring on 
the battle in the open field. When they 
had crossed the river they formed the 
whole force in a hollow square, with 
the 8oth Regiment and a Gatling bat- 
tery in front, the goth and part of the 


94th forming the left face of the square, 
the 13th and 58th, the right face, and 
the 24th and remainder of the 94th 


the rear. Ateach corner of the square 
was a battery of artillery, while inside 
the square were the Lancers (mounted), 
the contingent of Basutos and other 
natives, and the ammunition waggons. 
Maintaining this formation, the whole 
army moved forward to a high open 
ground, near the site of a ruined mis- 
sion station. The ground sloped away 
in nearly every direction, with little 
cover save a few bushes, though the 
position of the Nodwengu kraal, buta 
thousand yards away, enabled the 
Zulus to form without being seen. 
About half-past eight a halt was 
made, and while the British were bury- 
ing one of their men who had been 
slain here the previous day, the Zulus 
were seen approaching in full force 
from both sides of the hill behind which 
they were formed, throwing out their 
Ominous horns, as usual in an attack. 
Cavalry, under Col. Buller (now Sir 
Redvers Buller) had been thrown out 
around the square to check the advance 
of theenemy. The dark host of Zulus 
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swept around in perfect silence, advanc- 
ing steadily and closing in their wide 
circle in the face of the fusilade from 
the cavalrymen, who gradually retired 
within the square at the rear. The 
men in the front rank of the square 
were kneeling as if prepared for cavalry, 
while arrangements were made for a 
constant supply of ammunition from 
inside. As the British cavalrymen 
cleared away from each side of the 
square, a volley such as the Zulus had 
never heard before, poured forth from 
the thick red belt, while from each cor- 
ner of the flaming square the batteries 
of artillery burst out with their dread- 
ful roar, levelling masses of the enemy 
as shell after shell exploded among 
them. Morethan once the Zulus, still 
advancing, tried to concentrate for a 
rush, but no savage foe could long 
stand up against this hurricane of 
death, and soon the main body on both 
sides hesitated. A few still pressed 
on, coming within thirty yards of the 
square, but while the main body wav- 
ered, an opening was made in the rear 
side of the square and the fleet Lancers 
were let loose. Riding with their 
lances levelled, the horsemen bore 
down upon the astounded Zulus like a 
whirlwind, and the host of Cetywayo, 
who himself sat with part of a regiment, 
viewing the battle from a neighbouring 
hill, broke in disorder on every side. 
As they fled over the plain the broad- 
sword and lance were plied with deadly 
effect, and still, wherever an opening 
offered, the artillery added its work of 
destruction on the retreating army. 
Many deeds of daring are recorded 
on both sides during this short but de- 
cisive battle. A narrow escape was 
that of Lieut. James, serving with the 
Lancers. He rode down two Zulus, 
who turned on him, and one of them 
threw an assegai which struck a thick 
leather cross belt, through which it 
penetrated inflicting a slight wound. 
He had often complained of the great 
weight of this belt, but had it been 
thinner this desperate thrust of the 
Zulu would have finished him. The 
Zulus were plucky even in their flight, 
and the Lancers tell more than one 


















































































































































































































story how the naked warriors would 
leap aside from a thrust, and with the 
agility of a tiger, catch a lance and en- 
deavour to hold it while they could re- 
turn the compliment with their own 
assegais. 

The battle proper had lasted less 
than half-an-hour, during which the 
Zulus had about 1,000 men killed, 
while the British had 18 killed and 85 
wounded. 

When the Zulus had got the shelter 
of the bush and the mountains, the 
British rested a short time and moved 
on to Ulundi, Lord William Beres- 
ford, who distinguished himself in the 
fight, being first in the Zulu capital. 
The whole place was deserted, even the 
king’s house—a modest dwelling of 
four rooms and a verandah—being 
emptied of everything except a few 
bottles, which, it is needless to say, 
were empty also. Fire was set to one 
of the huts, and in the dry air of the 
Zululand winter the city of the king 
soon disappeared in smoke. One after 
another, thick column of black smoke 
marked the destruction of the military 
kraals that stood around Ulundi, while 
the unhappy Zulu king was being hast- 
ened to a place of safety in the depths of 
the Ngomi forest, the wildest and most 
secluded part of his country. 

The strength of the Zulu nation was 
suddenly paralyzed, and no more was 
to be feared from their army. It was 
now only a question of a hunt for the 
king. But here the loyalty of the 
Zulus for their king, fugitive though he 
was, was as touching as any recorded 
of Highlanders for their chiefs. The 
officers in pursuit got together at times 
as many as forty Zulus, but neither 
promises nor threats nor verbal traps 
availed to make them betray their king. 
Day after day the pursuing parties 
were reported close in his tracks. At 
one time they came to the place where 
he had slept the night before; at an- 
other time the remains of recent camp 
fires, or the remains of pots and cala- 
bashes dropped in flight led the pur- 
suers to think the object of their hunt 
was within grasp. Then, again, all 
traces would be lost, and a few shy 
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‘*koodoos” or other creatures of the 
wild region would be the only signs of 
life in a day’s hunt. When the Zulus 
obstinately refused to disclose their 
king’s whereabouts, orders were given 
that a certain number of huts should 
be burnt and prisoners taken ; but this 
soon got to be an inconvenient mode 
of punishment, and the number of 
prisoners taken from day to day and 
again let loose at night had to be re- 
duced to eight, then to four, and after- 
wards to two, and finally to one of 
each sex. When this availed not, five 
prisoners were brought up and flogged 
to make them speak, but still they kept 
their secret. Bribes, threats and pun- 
ishment alike were unavailing. At 
last trace was found of some of the 
king’s girls, but when they were over- 
taken and examined they denied that 
they had anything to do with the king. 
Then a man was overtaken with a fine 
Martini rifle—evidently a servant of 
the king—but nothing could be got from 
him. It afterwards transpired that they 
were within 300 yards of Cetywayo, 
at one time in the chase. In one part 
of the hunt a Zulu was found who 
agreed to act as guide, but when he 
got into the bush he slipped off and 
was no more seen. At another time 
two men belonging to Oham, Cety- 
wayo’s brother, came in_ professing 
loyalty ; but a little boy revealed the 
fact that they were misleading the pur- 
suers, and they were denounced and 
sent off. Tracks were followed and 
stragglers examined, and cattle carried 
off, all to no purpose. 

At last, scouring in the bush, they 
came suddenly on a woman who was so 
badly frightened by the apparition of 
white soldiers with guns that she con- 
fessed to where the king had slept two 
nights before. At this kraal they 
found three brothers, who, though 
threatened with being shot, denied 
solemnly that they knew anything of 
the king, and said, if shot, they would 
die innocently. These men knew the 
secret, but how to extract it from them 
was the question. A plan was hit 
upon. They were held till night and 
were each blindfolded, and led out, as 
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they supposed, to be shot. But even 
yet they refused to betray their king, 
and these faithful Zulus, standing apart 
in the moonlight, each silently waiting 
the dreadtul moment when the threat of 
the white captors would be carried out, 
and they should have to speak or die. 
When they had again refused to speak, 
the report of a rifle woke the echoes of 
the night, and it seemed to each that a 
brother lay dead. The rifle had been 
fired into the air, but it is no wonder 
that under the strain of this awful mo- 
ment one of them gave way, and thus 
was the hiding place of the king dis- 
closed to Major Barrow. They were 
close to the forest, on the other side of 
which was Major Marter, who got a 
clue about the same time. A Zulu 
came up to him and after talking for 
some time on indifferent subjects, said 
in his figurative style of speech, ‘‘1 
have heard the wind blow from this 
side to-day,” pointing to the Ngomi 
forest, and when his listeners began to 
comprehend the figure, he added, ‘‘but 
you should take that road till you come 
to Nisaka’s kraal.”” On reaching Ni- 
saka’s they were sent to another kraal, 
where guides were found who led them 
to a rocky precipice. Here they were 
led to a bush, and crawling along on 
their hands and knees to the edge 
of this wild and rugged cliff, they looked 
down upon an indescribably weird and 
lonely torest 2,000 feet below them. 
After looking in vain for a sign of life 
they made out a kraal, walled in on 
three sides by steep precipices, and 
on the fourth side sheltered by the 
thick trees of the forest, into which 
a fugitive might escape. This was 
the king’s last hiding place. A path 
was found into which it might be 
possible to go; and down here, over 
crags, through water courses, again 
through the tangled mass of gigantic 
ferns or floundering among mountain 
bogs, the king hunters made their 
way, at last emerging into the open 
space in front of the kraal. After a 
long parley the king came out of the 


kraal remarking, ‘‘You would not 
have taken me, but I never thought 
troops could come down the mountain 
through the forest.” In the kraal 
were found four rifles of the fated 24th, 
and the king’s own assegai, which was 
sent to Queen Victoria. 

He was brought back to Ulundi. 
When, instead of being taken to Natal, 
he was brought down towards Port 
Durnford, he said, ‘‘ This is not the 
way to the Tugela,” and after adding 
mournfully, ‘‘It is better to be killed 
than sent over the sea,” he grew moody 
and did not recover his spirits till he 
was landed at Simon’s Bay. The great 
guns of the man-of-war struck him 
with wonder, and when one of them 
was fired he exclaimed, ‘‘ Waouh! I 
was only born yesterday.”’ Though 
much interested in the machinery of 
the ship, he could not be persuaded to 
go down into the engine-room. 

The rest of Cetywayo’s life must be 
but briefly told. He was taken with 
two or three of his wives, to a place on 
the Cape Flats near Capetown, where 
he was placed in charge of a gentleman 
well known for his kindness of heart. 
Zululand was parceled out into 13 
tribes over one of whom John Dunn 
was placed ; but trouble soon brewed 
among the chiefs of these tribes, while 
the majority of the people pined for 
‘*their bone,” as they termed Cetywayo. 
This state of things becoming worse 
the deposed monarch was restored in 
1883 as king over part of his original 
territory. But the insolence of Usibepu, 
one of the new kinglets, led to a conflict 
in which Usibepu was joined by Oham, 
and poor Cetywayo was again defeated 
and would have been killed but for the 
heroism of one of his subjects, a Chris- 
tian Zulu. This took place at Ulundi 
in 1883 in the same month in which his 
greater army had been routed by the 
British. He then gave himself up to 
British protection and died in March, 
1884—some said of heart disease, 
others by the poison of an enemy. 





** it looks as if Oom Paul had about used up all the the slack.” 


—The Journal, Detroit. 


CURRENT EVENTS ABROAD. 


yw between Britain and the Trans- 
vaal began at five o’clock on the 
afternoon of Wednesday, the eleventh 


of October. At that hour expired the 
time limit set by the Boers for Britain’s 
acceptance of the terms of their ulti- 
matum. A formal declaration of war 
was made by the Transvaal on the fol- 
lowing day, and foreign nations were 
notified. Thus the disputes of nine- 
teen years were committed to the arbi- 
trament of force. This outcome was 
almost inevitabie from the first ; for 
underlying all differences as to the 
treatment of British subjects, or the re- 
spective rights of the two nations 
under the Conventions and under inter- 
national law, was a fundamental con- 
flict of national policies and ambitions. 
The Afrikanders, under which term is 
included all the men of Dutch race in 
South Africa, have been aiming to free 
South Africa from British control and 
establish there a great, independent 
Dutch Republic. There can be no 
doubt of this. It was known to be the 
aspiration of that comprehensive or- 
ganization called the Afrikander Bund; 


it explains, as nothing else can, the 
whole policy of the Transvaal toward 
Britain ; it was the ultimate object, 
hardly at all disguised, of the treaty 
signed in 1897 between the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State; and it is the 
reason why the Orange Free State, which 
has no quarrel with Britain and which 
treats its Uitlanders fairly, and why 
so many of the Afrikanders in the 
British colonies, who enjoy more than 
Britain sought to obtain for the 
Uitlanders in the Transvaal, have 
joined in the war. 

Such radical opposition of policies 
leads almost certainly to war. As I 
tried to indictate last month, in pur- 
suing their ambition the Boers have 
transgressed their treaty obligations 
and have subjected to grossly unfair and 
unjust treatment the men whose money 
they used to fill their own pockets, to 
make vast preparations for war, and to 
subsidize and arm the Afrikanders in 
the British colonies. Britain had to act 
in defence of her subjects and of her 
own great interests in South Africa. 
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She asked only that the Uitland- 
ers, who were willing to become 
subjects of the Transvaal, should 
have a fair amount of immediate 
representation, so that they could 
protect themselves and their pro- 
perty, and that the Transvaal, in 
other respects, should abide by the 
Conventions. On May toth Bri- 
tain asked for a friendly confer- 
ence. On June 1 Sir Alfred Milner 
and Mr. Kruger met at Bloemfon- 
tein, in the Orange Free State. 
Sir Alfred Milner proposed a fran- 
chise law for the Uitlanders sim- 
ilar to that in the Free State and 
to that which existed in the Trans- 
vaal in 1884. Mr. Kruger offer- 
ed objections, and the conference 
ended with no conclusion upon that 
or any other point. On July 12 
the Transvaal passed a franchise 


law which contained so many Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: ‘ Please do something, so 


conditions that its effects could I can hit you.” —The Record, Chicago. 
not be judged. Britain replied 
that she was willing to consider any law which would bring about a fair share of 


immediate representation, 
but that this law was so in- 
volved and obscure that she 
must ask for a joint com- 
mission of inquiry to deter- 
mine how it would work out 
in practice. The Transvaal 
employed three weeks in im- 
porting immense war sup- 
plies and then answered that 
she would grant Sir Alfred 
Milner’s terms as to the fran- 
chise, provided that Britain 
would pledge herself not to 
interfere again in the inter- 
nal affairs of the Transvaal 
and would not further insist 
on her claims to suzerainty. 
Of course Britain could not 
accede to these conditions, 
for a nation must always be 
' free to take any action its in- 
terests demand, and to al- 
low the Transvaal to make 
foreign treaties would only 
introduce further serious 
complications, since it would 
then become the centre for 
PRESIDENT STEYN. French or German intrigues 
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against Britain’s position. Britain 
welcomed the franchise offer, but de- 
clared the conditions impossible, and 
suggested another conference on a few 
of the general points still in dispute. 
The Transvaal then withdrew its 
franchise offer, and conditionally 
accepted the idea of a conference, but 
in such a way that the whole question 
would be re-opened from the begin- 
ning. This could not be considered. 
So Britain picked out points to which 
the Transvaal had at one time or other 
assented, and proposed that these be 
agreed to and the other matters left 
for future consideration. The Trans- 
vaal replied, charging Britain with bad 
faith. It was clearly impossible to do 
anything with Kruger, so Britain said 
she must withdraw all her offers and 
present new terms. Before these new 
terms had reached him, Kruger, on 
October 10, issued probably the most 
absurd ultimatum ever recorded, and 
the war began. 


This ultimatum was a deliberate 
resort to war on the part of the Boers. 
Had they wished only a fair settlement 


of the details in dispute, the way was 
not yet closed to them. British public 
opinion was being kept sensitively alive 
by many recognized leaders of thought 
to every weakness in its own case and 
to every consideration that could be 
urged for that of the Transvaal; 
and Parliament, which is occasionally 
more cautious and generous than a 
Cabinet, had been summoned to meet. 
Any reasonable plea would still have 
received a reasonable hearing. It is 
true that the constant arrival of rein- 
forcements would have made final de- 
fiance more hopeless, but this, taken 
together with all the other facts in the 
situation, only strengthens the convic- 
tion that it was defiance and not com- 
promise which was all along intended. 
The event against which the Boers had 
been preparing for years had come, 
when British rule in South Africa was 
to be challenged. Indeed, the more 
carefully the question is studied, the 
less dues Britain’s course seem in need 
of defence. She could scarcely have 
asked less or done less without sacrifi- 
cing many unquestionable rights for 
herself and for her subjects and running 
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even greater risk of losing her position 
in South Africa. Her care not to ex- 
cite the Boers unduly, and thus put an 
additional obstacle in the way of a 
peaceful solution, induced her to be 
deliberate in the despatch of troops, 
with the result that the abrupt break- 
ing off of negotiations found her un- 
prepared for effective aggressive move- 
ments. The Boers were able to secure 
important strategic positions and other- 
wise to gain initial advantages. But 
the end cannot be in doubt. Enough 
Afrikanders from the Colonies may 
join the Transvaal and Free State 
forces to raise the total to 40,000 or 
even 50,000 men. This would be an 
extreme limit. Britain has now in 
South Africa about 20,000 regulars, 
and an army corps of 50,000 men is on 
the way. In addition to these there 
will be the recruits from among the 
Colonists, who will number several 
thousands. The Boers will be shut off 
from outside succor and will have to de- 
pend on rapidly diminishing resources, 
while the British can be constantly 
supplied with everything necessary. 
It is an unequal struggle, but it will 
prove a bitter one. Even though all 
the natives should array themselves on 
the side of the Boers, Britain will win 
and the question of paramountcy in 
South Africa be finally settled. 


President Steyn, of the Orange Free 
State, was born in that country on 


October 2, 1857. He was educated at 
Bloemfontein, and when nineteen years 
of age was sent to complete his studies 
in England and Holland. He has thus 
had exceptional advantages for an 
Afrikander. Returning to his native 
country in 1882, he began the practice 
of law, became Attorney-General in 
1886, and was raised to the bench in 
the following year. In 1896 he was 
elected to the Presidency. He is re- 
presented as a splendid specimen of 
physical manhood, with a vigorous in- 
tellect and simple tastes. 
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MAP SHOWING THE CLAIMS AND SETTIEMENT 
OF THE VENEZUELAN BOUNDARY QUESTION. 


The award of the Anglo-Venezuelan 
Boundary Arbitration Commission was 
delivered at Paris on October 3. The 
finding was unanimous. Britain’s ex- 
treme claims were not sustained, but, 
on the other hand, Venezuela obtained 
only about 200 square miles of territory 
out of 60,000 square miles claimed by 
her. On the whole, therefore, the 
award was decidedly in favour of Brit- 
ain. Had Venezuela been willing to 
compromise, she could have obtained 
in that way more than the Commission 
granted her, for Britain repeatedly 
offered concessions. This fact is most 
satisfactory since it is strong evidence 
that Britain did not intend to be unfair. 
The dispute has lasted since 1840, in 
which year Mr. Schomburgk was ap- 
pointed to survey and delimit the 
boundaries of British Guiana. As early 
as 1884 the United States tendered its 
friendly offices for arbitration, and 
came more and more to regard itself as 
a party to the dispute, until President 
Cleveland in December, 1895, sent his 
notorious message to Congress. Lord 
Salisbury’s moderation alone prevent- 
ed a serious rupture, and the award 
shows he was animated by other 
motives than distrust of the justice of 
his position. 

W. Sanford Evans. 


















































































































































































































































T a convention of newspaper men 

in Toronto a year or two ago, the 
presiding officer called upon Professsor 
Goldwin Smith, who had happened to 
come in to do honour to this gathering 
of journalists, to say something ona 
question then under discussion. He 
arose and remarked that as he knew 
nothing at all about the subject, he 
would be glad to say something con- 
cerning it. 

What the Professor humorously as- 
sumed to be the proper attitude of a 
journalist is sometimes quite charac- 
teristic of people who talk and write. 
We are all prone to air our views on 
subjects which we do not fully under- 
stand. Mr. Gladstone had that atti- 
tude in his early days, and therefore 
found it necessary in later times to con- 
tradict some of his earlier statements 
and to modify some of his earlier 
views. 

In Canada during the past five years 
we have heard much in condemnation 
of military training. The Royal Mili- 
tary College, the yearly manceuvres of 
the militia, and the formation of cadet 
corps in the public and high schools has 
been condemned by many intelligent 
writers in the country press and by 
many persons who have not had the 
honour of running a weekly newspaper. 
And there is a danger in this criticism 
going so far and having so much 
effect that it may enter the House of 
Commons and diminish the amount 
spent in this direction. Already the 
influence of these narrow-minded, un- 
informed individuals has been felt there 
with unfortunate results. 

To counteract this opinion, if for no 
other purpose, it would seem advisable 
that Canada should contribute to 
the British force in South Africa. It 
will be a splendid object lesson to 
our people. They will realize the 
debt Canada owes to the Empire of 








which she is a part, and they would 
see more clearly that military training 
is necessary to individual excellence, 
to race development and to national 
importance. Without an organized 
military force in the country our do- 
mestic government and our national 
existence would be uninsured. 

Canada was proud of her Jubilee 
contingent; but that pride will be 
but a small matter as compared with 
the national glory which must be ours 
if Canada is creditably represented in 
the forthcoming Imperial struggle. 

% 

It is said that a small Catholic edu- 
cational monthly in Ottawa has sus- 
pended publication for the reason that 
it advocated adopting the rule that all 
Catholic teachers should possess regu- 
lar certificates from the different pro- 
vincial Departments of Education. 
The Church has, of course, a right to 
do as it sees fit in the matter, buta 
move of the kind suggested by the un- 
fortunate monthly would certainly de- 
crease Protestant opposition to separ- 
ate schools. 

But even all Protestants in this 
country are not content with the public 
schools of to-day. A few days ago 
some Anglicans in the city of Toronto 
met together and decided that a well 
regulated system of voluntary schools 
in affiliation with the Ontario Public 
School system is desirable. Truly 
this separate or voluntary school sys- 
tem will not down. The defenders of 
and believers in national non-sectarian 
public schools had better look to their 
weapons. Sufficient light has, appar- 
ently, not yet been let in, and some 
more of the underbrush will require to 
be cut away. 

% 

We are always hoping that the fu- 
ture will be better than the past. If 
we did not have this hope, much of the 
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incentive to progress would be elimin- 
ated. The tone of the speeches at the 
recent meeting of the Dominion Chris- 
tian Endeavour Societies was hopeful 
and hope-inspiring. It was hopeful 
because these young people seemed to 
think they could help to make the 
world better and that it was their duty 
soto do. It was hope-inspiring be- 
cause these future legislators and lead- 
ing citizens saw and named some of 
the evils. They laid stress upon the 
evidences of Canadian enterprise and 
industry and upon the steady develop- 
ment that was going on in the country ; 
but side by side with these virtues were 
the saloon, electoral bribery, appeals 
to class and sectarian prejudices, and 
a disregard for the sanctity of the Sab- 
bath. If these young people will en- 
deavour quietly and persistently to re- 
medy these evils, they will be doing 
the work which only broad-minded citi- 
zens are in the habit of doing. But 
they must not forget their aims when 
they mark their ballots. Canada is 


full of people who are just and good in 


theory, but who fail in practice. They 
vote Grit or Tory without regard to 
their principles of right and wrong ; or 
they do not vote at all, thus showing 
even greater weakness. What Cana- 
da requires is not good citizens, but 
citizens who are actively good; not 
men who avoid politics, but men who 
go into politics and help to keep our 
political machinery from falling into 
the hands of thedisreputable. There- 
fore, | say again, there is hope fora 
higher standard of citizenship if the 
Christian Endeavourers, the Epworth 
Leaguers and the members of similar 
organizations of young people will but 
live up to their ideals. 
mm 

Another bold Irishman has visited 
Canada, and some funny things have 
happened. One Wednesday evening 
he was given a dinner at the Windsor 
Hotel, Montreal, at which one of the 
chief guests was the Honourable R. 
R. Dobell, of Quebec, who has just 
secured from the Government of which 
he is a member, a bonus of a million 
dollars for a bridge across the St. Law- 


rence at Quebec. The next day, the 
distinguished Irish visitor was dined 
at the St. James Club by Senator 
Paquet, and among the gentlemen in- 
vited to meet him, were Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier and the Honourable J. I. 
Tarte, the gentlemen who have re- 
cently been distributing bonuses every- 
where, including several million dol- 
lars to the shipping interests of Mon- 
treal. Apparently Mr. Dobell and Mr. 
Tarte and Sir Wilfrid must have been 
talking about their generous subsidies, 
for the gentleman from Ireland took 
the trouble to give a shrewd reporter 
his ideas on bonuses. The Gazette 
of Friday (September 29th), contains 
the results of this interview, and the 
following paragraph is very interest- 
ing :— 

‘* The Right Honourable gentleman is no 
believer in subsidies. He does not favour 
spoon-feeding, and considers that every enter- 
prise should stand upon its own footing. Sub- 
sidies, whether Government or otherwise, he 
regards as useless ; they kill independence in 
the individual. ‘ We have had,’ he observed, 
‘no subsidies in our business, and I think it 
has grown fairly well without them,” 

How chagrined Sir Wilfrid and his 
two honourable colleagues must have 
felt when they read the condemnatory 
remarks of the Irishman whom they 
had helped to entertain ! 

The name of the bold Irishman who 
spoke so sensibly is the Right Honour- 
able W. J. Perrie, head of the famous 
ship-building firm of Harland & Wolff, 
of Belfast, and one of the members of 
the Harbour Beard of that city. His 
firm have recently completed the 
Oceanic, the largest steam-vessel 
afloat. 

% 

In view of the recent disaster to the 
Scotsman in the Straits of Belle Isle, 
and to the numerous other disasters on 
the St. Lawrence route, it might be 
well for the Government to pause be- 
fore spending so much money on har- 
bour improvements in Montreal. If 
the whole question were gone into 
thoroughly, it might be ascertained 
that it would be better to spend part 
of the money in improving the light- 
house service at the mouth of the 
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river. The managers of the marine 
insurance companies doing business 
at Montreal have been raising rates on 
vessels taking the St. Lawrence route, 
and this shows that there is something 
radically wrong. It is not fair or just 
that enormous expenditures should be 
made on this route unless the improve- 
ments are likely to be of permanent 
benefit. The people of Canada have 
a right to expect a declaration of policy 
on this matter from the Laurier admin- 
istration at an early date. 
Me 

Last month THE CANADIAN MaGa- 
ZINE published three articles on the Brit- 
ish West Indies, in the hope of arous- 
ing some interest among Canadians in 
the other British Colonies of North 
America. A crucial point in the his- 
tory of these islands is at hand. A 
reciprocity treaty has just been con- 
cluded between Trinidad, Barbadoes, 
British Guiana and Jamaica on the one 
side, and the United States on the 
other, whereby the latter gets some 
favours in lower rates of duty on what 
it sells in these islands. Canada and 
Great Britain are to be included in 
these favours, but the fact that these 
reductions came at the instance of the 
United States is significant. 

It would seem advisable from several 
view-points that all these colonies 
should be placed under Canadian juris- 
diction, or else sold to the United 
States. The present method of gov- 
erning them from London is expensive 
and unsatisfactory. If they were hand- 
ed over to Canada they would be bet- 
ter looked after, because Canadian 
statesmen would be able to devote 
more time to a consideration of their 
requirements. The benefit to Canada 
would lie in an extension of her West 
Indian trade and in a broadening of 
our political aspect. 

This question of the annexation of 
these colonies to Canada is one which 
should receive some attention from our 
legislators, publicists and journalists. 

% 

In a recent issue of this periodical 

Dr. George Stewart gave an apprecia- 
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tion of Francis Parkman’s historical 
work. It was afterwards pointed out 
by a correspondent that Mr. Edouard 
Richard in his ‘‘ Acadia” had charged 
Parkman with deliberately overlooking 
some historical data concerning the 
expulsion of the Acadians which would 
have contradicted, to some extent, his 
theories. In the August Courrier Du 
Livre, published at Quebec, the Rev. 
Thomas Hughes makes another attack 
on Parkman for his failure to appreciate 
the value of the work of the Catholic 
Church. Mr. Hughes says: 


‘* The history of these great Provinces is 
recognized to be the history of Catholic faith 
and devotion. One of the most brilliant ot 
modern writers, an American and a Protest- 
ant, has consecrated his pen to that precise 
service, to portraying the deeds of Catholic 
settlers, of nuns and priests and missionaries, 
and his account is adopted by the Protestant 
world in Canada, by the Anglican English- 
menthere and by the Presbyterian Scotchmen, 
as the authentic history of the country which is 
now also theirs. Said a fellow-traveller to me : 
‘It is strange that our knowledge of the his- 
tory of Canada should be due to the labours 
of the American Protestant, Parkman!’ He 
did not remark, however, and perhaps he did 
not think it strange, that the Protestant his- 
torian, treading on the Catholic ground of 
virtue and zeal, of supernatural motives and 
highest spiritual gifts, presents as grotesque 
and repulsive a picture of all that he does not 
understand, as the English editors and 
bishops to-day are doing, in talking about 
Confession, analyzing, dissecting, mincing it 
and weighing it, when the poor people have 
never been to Confession in their lives! Poor 
Parkman's views of high virtue are bounded 
by dismal mist of fanaticism, delusion and 
hysteria, and his logic halts and his pen runs 
wild, the moment he steps beyond what a man 
like he can understand. 

‘‘We are thankful that we Catholics have 
other sources to draw on, for the records of 
Canada, than the delusions and _hallucina- 
tions of any historian who understands only * 
one-half, and that not the better half, of 
Catholic virtue and heroism, and we have 
pledges, too, of the supernatural life which 
illuminated those early heroes and heroines, 
in the relics and shrines and graces, which 
are the heritage of lowly followers, who 
would fain, if they could, walk worthily in 
their footsteps.” 


*The word in the original text is ‘ not,” 
but that would negative the argument of the 
writer ; therefore I have ventured to substitute 
“ only.” 
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SIMPLER TEXT BOOKS. 


HE text-books for use in the schools 
are being slowly simplified. Fifty 
years ago they were crude and uninvit- 
ing. But the study of the child-mind, 
and of the best methods of imparting 
knowledge, has caused a change. Text- 
book writers proceed now from the 
known to the unknown, gradually, 
simply, evenly. All teaching will soon 
be a series of object-lessons. 

The schools of Canada have, how- 
ever, one text-book which is the oppo- 
site of being up-to-date, and that is 
the harsh and uninviting history of 
Canada by W. P. Clement. There are 
better Canadian histories in existence 
than it, and it is time it was relegated 
to the second-hand bookstores. Rob- 
erts’ story of Canada, abridged some- 
what, would be more suitable. Calkin’s 
‘*History of Canada,” published by A. 
& W. Mackinlay, of Halifax, is per- 
haps even more suitable than Roberts’. 
In his first chapter he deals with (1) 
extent of the Dominion, (2) condition 
four hundred years ago, (3) early in- 
habitants, (4) present inhabitants, (5) 
mother country, (6) British Empire, (7) 
France. In his second, he commences 
on the Discovery of America. His style 
is also much simpler and clearer than 
Clements, and his method of treatment 
much more scientific. 

For public school use, however, the 
best history that has yet appeared is 
**Canada,” by J. N. MclIlwraith. This 
is a little volume issued by a London 
publisher in a series of histories which 
he calls ‘‘ The Children’s Study.”* It 
is suitably printed and bound in limp 
cloth. The chief characteristics of the 
book, as distinguished from that now 
set before Canadian children, are: en- 





* The Canadian publisher is William Briggs. 
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thusiasm, simplicity of style and lan- 
guage, absence of dates, elimination of 
unnecessary details, and the placing of 
the greater men and events in proper 
perspective. The author, with the in- 
stinct of the story-teller, has seized 
upon the details which illustrate the 
characters of the men, the races, or the 
events which have been most prominent 
in the story of Canada, and with these 
details she has made that story into a 
romance. The spirit of the work can- 
not fail to take a strong hold on the 
mind of an inquiring child. 

Another subject of school study which 
has been simplified in a new text-book 
is geometry.* Mr. H. S. MacLean, 
of the Normal School, Winnipeg, has 
given us a work decidedly new in treat- 
ment. Instead of starting off with de- 
finitions and axioms and postulates, he 
commences by asking questions about 
the shape, size, dimensions and surfaces 
of common objects. He then explains 
the meaning of a solid, a surface, a line 
and a point. Then he follows with a 
parallelopiped, a cylinder, a sphere, 
magnitudes, spaces and works slowly 
up through straight lines, angles and 
circles. The author might have gone 
even farther in a_ simplification of 
nomenclature; but as the sweeping re- 
former is usually termed a lunatic, he 
was perhaps wise in proceeding no 
farther than he did. Mr. MacLean 
must be congratulated upon having 
abated the hideousness of one more of 
the bugbears of the school-room. 

The next text-books to be issued will 
be on Domestic Science and Manual 
Training. One on the former subject 
has already been furnished, but it is 


*Introductory Geometry, by H. S. Mac- 
Lean. Cloth, 50 cents. Toronto: The Copp, 
Clark Co. 
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unsuitable and another must be secur- 
ed. As manual training is shortly to 
be adopted in Ontario, this text-book 
will be along at once. Let us hope 
that in spite of everything, Canada 
will soon learn that her educational 
system needs much reforming before it 
will be consonant with modern common 
sense. * 
at 
NEW FICTION. 

Sara Jeanette Duncan (Mrs. Cotes) 
is bone of our bone, but she has never 
done much for the literature of her na- 
tive land. A Canadian newspaper re- 
putation, a New York appreciation, the 
world of English literature—these have 
been her steps onward and upward; but 
a desire to live in the hearts of her 
countrymen seems never to have moved 
her. Can we call this wandering one 
back to assist in our literary develop- 
ment? Perhaps; but let us not try. 
Yet, if she would but come— 

Her latest novel is a story of India.7 
An actress of presence, of resource, of 
womanliness; an Anglican priest, pure, 
gentle, steadfast, wooed by this actress. 
This is the real twain of the book. They 
are the great characters, the twin re- 
deeming figures in a somewhat som- 
bre and mechanical painting. Miss 
Filbert, the Salvation Army worker, is 
an inane creation which reflects little 
credit on the author or on General 
Booth’s organization. Miss Duncan 
has gone out of her way to paint the 
Salvation Army as an insipid, uncouth, 
harmless fraud, and she is most unjust. 
Had she examined the whole mission- 
ary system of all the churches she would 
have been able to paint the efforts of 
all in the same dismal gray. It is un- 
fair to select one church and let the 
others go free. The Christian world 
is spending millions of dollars every 
year in foolish, harmful foreign mission- 

* Readers interested in educational matters 
are referred to two articles in this issue ; one 
on ‘Technical Education,” and the other 
on ‘‘An Educational Bureau for Canada.”— 
EDITOR. 

+The Path of a Star, by Mrs. Everard Cotes, 
with Twelve Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
Toronto: W. J. Gage Co. 
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ary work—and Sara Jeanette Duncan 
should have said so or left the Salva- 
tion Army’s missionaries in Bentinck 
Street out of her consideration. 

But to return to the actress and the 
priest. Hilda Howe is the leading 
lady in a company which is endeavour- 
ing to make a profit out of legitimate 
drama in Calcutta in opposition to Jim- 
my Finnigan’s side-splitting variety 
shows. The sailors and the mob pat- 
ronized Jimmy, and only officialdom 
and the brokers were left for Stanhope’s 
Company and Miss Howe. But though 
the success was not great, it brought 
Hilda into contact with nice people. At 
the homeof Alicia Livingstone she meets 
the priest, Stephen Arnold. He goes 
to see her in Zhe Offence of Galilee, and 
becomes much interested. In other 
ways they are thrown together, until 
the open-eyed actress is in love with the 
innocent, single-minded priest. ‘‘ He 
warmed himself and dried his wings in 
the opulence of her spirit, and she was 
not on the whole the poorer by any ex- 
change they made, but she was some- 
times pricked to the reflection that the 
freemasonry between them was all hers, 
and the things she said to him had still 
the flavour of adventure.” In her de- 
spair she confesses her passion, and 
with all her art endeavours to pierce 
past the crucifix and through the sou- 
tane. Impossible ; he stands true. 
Then she abandons the stage, joins a 
sisterhood, and passes her novitiate 
in working in the hospitals. The 
author describes her as knowing ‘‘ the 
sensations of a barbarian female cap- 
tive in the bonds of theChristians.” De- 
termined to win the man, all ‘‘ Hilda’s 
vanity went into her intention, of which 
she was altogether mistress, riding it 
and reining it in a straight course.” 
She has almost succeeded, when a 
treacherous, fanatical native knife ends 
the holy career of the Clarke Brother, 
Stephen Arnold, of New College. With 
his ust breath he confesses that he 
«.ad hoped to make her his wife, and to 
take her back home to some modest 
curacy where the birds might sing 
pleasure and sorrow to them forever ; 
but ‘‘My God is a jealous God,” he 
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said: ‘‘ He has delivered me—into His 
own hands—for the honour of His 
name. I acknowledge —I am con- 
tent.” 

The story, so far as it relates to 
these two characters, is charming. 
The other dramatis persone are hardly 
pleasing, and certainly Miss Filbert, 
the ethereal Salvationist, is displeas- 
ing. The book lacks a jolly character, 
a reckless, hearty chap, who would re- 
lieve the strain of the commonplace. 
Further, the style is hardly suited to a 
love-story. It is too mechanical, too 
laboured, too patiently wrought for 
perfect ease and freedom. Neverthe- 
less it is a book no Canadian interested 
in current fiction or in life in India 
should miss. 

& 


When one starts into a new novel by 
Anthony Hope, one involuntarily pre- 
pares for the swish of sword, the ring 
of revolver, or the gleam of dag- 
ger ; one looks for thrilling situations, 
dashing adventures and _ hair-breadth 
escapes. However, ‘‘ The King’s 
Mirror ’* is a charming disappoint- 
ment; and yet it is hard to think that 
the book will be as popular as ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Zenda.” It does not appeal 
to the fighting qualities of the English 
race, but rather to their reason. This 
in itself is dangerous. If the author 
of ‘*‘ David Harum” had written a book 
which appealed to our reason instead 
of to our hearts, the booksellers would 
have made much less profit in the year 
A.D. 1899. 

The King, who rules a kingdom 
which has Forstadt as its chief town, 
and which lies somewhere east of 
France, is introduced to us as a boy 
of seven years of age, and he tells us 
the story of his life until the time of 
his marriage. At eight years of age 
he is crowned, and begins to learn the 
meaning of self-control. His life is 
dominated by the dignity of his king- 
ship, which represses his boyishness, 
makes him a man when yet in his 
teens, and prevents always that ebulli- 


*** The King’s Mirror,” by Anthony Hope. 


Toronto : George N. Morang & Co. 


Cloth, 
gilt top ; 310 pp. 
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tion of natural feeling which marks 
the young man who is coming of age. 
He was taught to be his own jailer and 
says rather bitterly: ‘‘ If our soul be 
our prison, and ourself the gaoler, in 
vain shall we plan escape or offer bribes 
for freedom ; wheresoever we go we 
carry the walls with us, and, if death, 
then death alone can unlock the gates.” 

His sister Victoria has suffered from 
the same training. Each falls in love, 
but each must marry, does marry the 
person whom the political situation as 
defined by the ruling parties in the 
state, demanded he or she should 
marry. They were trained in this hid- 
ing of ideals, emotions, passions, souls. 
And yet the king has some compensa- 
tions. He enjoys falling in love with 
the Countess Sempach ; he takes much 
pleasure in bringing a beautiful oper- 
atic singer to his arms; he has some 
rollicking escapades ; but after all these 
he returns to his kingly duties and the 
requirements of his position. ‘‘ The 
king was the king, be he never so 
unruly.” 

a 


‘*The Black Douglas,” by S. R. 
Crockett, was criticised in these col- 
umns because of the fiendish charac- 
ter introduced in the latter part of the 
book. It is strange that this author’s 
next story should be open to the same 
criticism. ‘‘Kit Kennedy”* as boy and 
youth is delightful ; Christopher Ken- 
nedy, senior, has redeeming qualities 
which finally triumph over his human 
weaknesses ; Lilias Armour, who trust- 
ed Christopher Kennedy with her all, 
is a sweet womanly woman, if not ad- 
mirable, at least understandable ; 
Matthew Armour, her father and the 
ruling elder, was a man of the stern, 
uncompromising Scotch type which has 
been the moral and physical backbone 
of that nation; Heather Jock, Willie 
Gilroy, Mr. Bisset and Alexander 
Strong, all are admirable ; but Walter 
MacWalter, money-grasper, liar, cheat 
and wife-murderer, is enough to spoil 
any book. The vicious villain is not 
as suitable in a story as in a drama, 


*Toronto: William Briggs. Cloth, 384 pp. 
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and is hardly necessary in either. 
Otherwise ‘‘ Kit Kennedy” is an ex- 
cellent story, exhibiting the author’s 
thorough acquaintance with Scotland 
and with Scottish manners, customs 
and people. Morever it has the saving 
grace of occasional humour which 
heightens the pleasure to be derived 
from a perusal of it. Yet ‘‘Cleg 
Kelly” will undoubtedly rank higher 
in ageneral estimate of Mr. Crockett’s 
books. 
a 
‘* The Auld Meetin’-Hoose Green” * 
is a collection of reminiscences of the 
happenings in a Scotch village, by 
Archibald McIlroy, author of ‘‘ When 
Lint was in the Bell.” Some of the 
stories are very entertaining ; others 
are mere incidents and hardly worthy 
of mention in themselves, but combin- 
ed they help to shed light on the char- 
acter of the village people. 
s 
The Musson Book Company, To- 
ronto, has recently issued ‘‘ The Voyage 
of the Pulo Way,” by Carlton Dawe, 
whose novel, ‘‘ The Mandarin,” was 
favourably reviewed in these columns 
not long ago, and ‘‘ Far Above Rubies,” 
a beautiful Scotch story, by George 
Macdonald. The latter is neatly bound 
in cloth at 50 cents. 
a 
‘*The Adventures of Jessie Baxter, 
Journalist,” is issued in paper covers 
at 15 cents, by the Copp, Clark Co. 
This story shows Robert Barr’s ingen- 
uity in creating complex incidents and 
his genius for telling startling tales. 
When, however, he gives a Chicago 
merchant a French stenographer who 
does not understand a word of English, 
one’s faith is sorely tested. 
a 
There is some Canadian interest in 
a gruesome volume published by Frank 
D. Rogers, the author, at Clayton, 
N.Y., with the title, ‘‘ Reveries of an 
Undertaker.” 
* 
In his Overseas Library, T. Fisher 





*12mo.; cloth, $1.25. Toronto: The Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. 
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Unwin publishes two books which are 
rather attractive. ‘‘The Well-Sink- 
ers” is a love story of the Australian 
desert, a pastoral with pathetic incident 
and equally pathetic local colour. ‘‘In 
Guiana Wilds,” is more stirring in its 
incident and fully as meritorious in its 
carefully detailed painting of the habits, 
customs and ‘‘ atmosphere ” of the dis- 
trict in which the scenes are laid. The 
aim of this particular series of novels 
is to present the actual life of the Eng- 
lish outside of England, to present the 
atmosphere and outlook of the new 
peoples at the outposts of the Empire. 
This is certainly an experiment, as the 
publisher admits. 
& 


The adventures of two young Eng- 
lishmen in and about a European cas- 
tle in the seventeenth century, is the 
theme of a very entertaining story en- 
titled ‘‘ Castle Czvargas,”* by Archi- 
bald Birt, published in Longman’s Col- 
onial Library. To those who love 
tales of stirring adventure, this book 
may safely be recommended. 


az 


‘¢ The Barrys,” +t by Shan F. Bullock, 
is an Irish tale of man’s weakness and 
fate’s peculiar workings. It is an 
April story, sunshine and rain, light 
and shadow. The analysis of the im- 
pulsive Irishman is thorough and tell- 
ing; and the handling of the domestic 
tragedy is skilful if not masterly. ; 

a 


Henry Seton Merriman, in order to 
protect himself from the United States 
piratical publishers, has found it neces- 
sary to use American editions of some 
of his earlier books. One of these is 


‘The Phantom Future,’’{ atruly clever . 


story, even though marked by the 
author’s disapproval. A young medi- 
cal student with a weak heart knows 
that his future is uncertain, and hence 
indulges in a gay recklessness which is 
worrying to his friends, who are una- 


+Toronto: The W. J. Gage Co. Paper, 50 
cents ; cloth, $1.00. 

tToronto: The Copp, Clark Co. Paper, 
75 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


BOOKS AND 


ware of the reason for it. He is the 
central character in a group of London 
Bohemians, who are revealed rather 
than described in this volume. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. 


An interesting volume on ‘‘ Alfred 
the Great,”* whose thousandth anni- 
versary is now approaching, has just 
been issued in England and Canada. 
Alfred Austin, poet-laureate, contri- 
butes a poem to it in which is the fol- 
lowing stanza :— 

Of valour, virtue, letters, learning, law, 
Pattern and Prince, his name will now abide, 
Long as of conscience Rulers live in awe, 
And love of country is their only pride. 
After the: introduction, by Sir Walter 
Besant, there are chapters as follows: 
Alfred as King, by Frederic Harrison ; 
Alfred as a Religious Man and an Edu- 
cationalist, by the Bishop of Bristol ; 
Alfred asa Warrior, by Charles Oman ; 
Alfred as a Geographer, by Sir Cle- 
ments Markham; Alfred as a Writer, 
by Rev. John Earle; English Law be- 
fore the Conquest, by Sir Frederick 
Pollock ; and Alfred and the Arts, by 
Rev. W. J. Loftie. It will thus be 
seen that this is a peculiar book, but 
at the same time most valuable. 


MISCELLANY. 


‘* Happy,” is the simple title of a 
collection of six addresses, by Melville 
A. Shaver, minister of the Congrega- 
tional Church of Cobourg. (Toronto: 
Wm. Briggs.) 

The Carswell Co., Toronto, have 
issued a third edition, revised and en- 
larged, of their well-known volume, 
entitled ‘‘ The Canadian Lawyer.” It 
is a handy book of the laws, and of 
legal information, for the use of Cana- 
dian business men. 

In the French series of one franc 
scientific books, entitled, ‘‘ Les Livres 
D’Or de La Science,” there are several 
new issues. ‘‘ Les Chemins de Fer,” by 
Louis Delmer, gives much interesting 
information about railroads, with 56 
illustrations in the text and four colour- 





*Toronto: The Copp, Clark Co. 


Cloth, 
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ed plates. ‘‘La Mer, Les Marins et 
les Sauveteurs,” by L. Berthaut, gives 
a history of the French and other 
navies, the history, battles and other 
exploits of the French sailors, a history 
of its merchant fleet, and all sorts of 
similar information. It is illustrated 
very profusely. ‘‘ Les Pyrénées Fran- 
¢gaises,” by Gésa Darsuzy gives a history 
of the inhabitant of the most southerly 
districts of France, the geology, flora 
and beauties of the French Pyrenees. 
A book with seventy-three illustrations 
and nearly two hundred pages of text 
at one franc is a marvel. The enter- 
prising publishers are Schleicher Fréres, 
15 Rue des Saints-Peres, Paris. 

‘* Ontario Game and Fishing Laws,” 
by A. H. O’Brien, 25 cents, is pub- 
lished by the Ottawa Despatch and 
Ageny Co., Ottawa. 

‘*A Selection of Readingsand Songs,” 
suitable for Scotch-Canadians, is pre- 
pared by the author, John Imrie, and 
published at 25 cents, by Imrie, Gra- 
ham & Co., Toronto. The fourth edi- 
tion is now ready. 

‘*A Popular Exposition of ‘‘ The 
Theory of Evolution,” is the pretentious 
title of a very small but clever book, by 
Effie Macleod, a Charlottetown lady. 
It is published by Clark & Co., Chi- 
cago, and dedicated to Dr. Murray, of 
McGill. 

Those interested in the study of art, 
and every intelligent citizen should be, 
will find much to interest them in ‘‘The 
Studio,” an illustrated monthly, pub- 
lished at 5 Henrietta St., Covent Gar- 
den, London, W.C. The illustrations 
are magnificent. ‘‘ Brush and Pencil,” 
published at 215 Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago, is a somewhat similar publica- 
tion, which displays much enterprise 
and unfailing taste. These are the 
publications which should be taken in 
preference to ten cent magazines that 
tend to degradation of artistic taste 
rather than elevation. 


CATHARINE PARR TRAILL. 
There died at Lakefield, Ont., Aug- 
ust 29th, 1899, Canada’s oldest auth- 
oress, Mrs. Catharine Parr Traill, aged 
97 years and 8 months. As was her 
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custom, Mrs. Traill had been spending 
the summer months at her daughter’s 
cottage, ‘‘ Minnewawa,” Stoney Lake. 
It was one of her chief pleasures to 
wander around the island gathering 
grasses, ferns and flowers to add to her 
collection; but during the last few 
weeks of her life she was unable to do 
this, and felt herself rapidly failing. 
The end.came suddenly. She was 
taken seriously ill on August 27th. 
The next day she was removed to her 
home at Lakefield, where she died on 
the morning of the 29th. 

Mrs. Traill was the fifth daughter of 
Thomas Strickland, Esq., of Reydon 
Hall, Suffolk, England. In 1832 she 
married Lieut. Thomas Traill, an Ork- 
ney gentleman, and soon after they 
emigrated to Canada. Although we 
claim Mrs. Traill as a Canadian auth- 
oress, her earliest efforts were publish- 
ed in England before she came to Ca- 
nada, her first book being issued in 
1818. Being in poor circumstances 
after coming to this country, Mrs. 
Traill continued her literary work, not 
merely for love of it, but in order also 
to increase the family income. Mrs. 
Traill’s love of nature and her fondness 
for children permeate her books. _Liv- 
ing in a picturesque part of our country, 
she found plenty of material close at 
hand, asthe titles of her books willshow. 
In 1835, ‘‘ Backwoods of Canada”’ was 
published. Then followed ‘‘The Ca- 
nadian Crusoes, a tale of the Rice 
Lake Plains,” ‘‘The Female Emigrants’ 
Guide,” ‘‘ Lady Mary and Her Nurse,” 
and ‘‘ Rambles in the Canadian Forest.” 
Among her later works are ‘‘ Pearls 
and Pebbles, or the Notes of an old 
Naturalist,” ‘‘ Cot and Cradle Stories,” 
and ‘‘ Studies of Plant Life in Canada, 
or Gleanings from Forest, Lake and 
Plain.” 

In late years Mrs. Traill’s circum- 
stances became much reduced, especi- 
ally through the failure of her lawyer 
some two or three years ago. Some 
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friends in England interested them- 
selves, and with the help of Lord 
Lansdowne, succeeded in obtaining for 
her a grant of £100 from the Royal 
Bounty Fund, in recognition of her 
work as a naturalist, provided that her 
friends in Canada should add to the 
testimonial. This was done, and a 
cheque for $1,000 sent Mrs. Traill. 
She knew nothing of it until she re- 
ceived it. Later the Dominion Gov- 
ernment recognized her work by pre- 
senting to her a small island in the 
Otonabee River. So, through the 
thoughtfulness of friends, the closing 
years of her life were made brighter 
and she was spared much anxiety and 
care. 

NEW BOOKS. 


Among the more important works 
by Canadian writers in course of issue 
by William Briggs are: ‘‘ The Pion- 
eers of Blanshard,” by William John- 
ston, of St. Mary’s; ‘‘ The Life of the 
Rev. William Cochrane, D.D.,” by 
Rev. Dr. Grant (‘‘ Knoxonian’’), of 
Orillia; ‘‘ Lectures on Christian Unity,” 
by Rev. Hubert Symonds, M.A., of 
Peterboro’; ‘‘ The Lives of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governors of Upper Canada and 
Ontario,” by D. B. Read, Q.C. This 
house has arranged also to issue in the 
near future Rev. Dr. Bryce’s ‘‘ The 
Remarkable History of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company,” which will include also 
that of the French traders of North- 
western Canada, and of the Northwest 
X.Y., and Astor Fur Companies. 
Dr. Bryce has for years been engaged 
upon this work, and with the advant- 
age of thirty years’ residence in Mani- 
toba he should be able to write a his- 
tory comprehensive and thoroughly 
satisfactory. Mr. Briggs will also pub- 
lish collected volumes of the poems of 
Alexander McLachlan and Frederick 
George Scott, as well as a ‘‘ Treasury 
of Canadian Verse,” gathered together 
by Dr. Rand. 









‘“‘THE POLITENESS OF PRESS 
LEWIS.” 


te palm for picturesque, compre- 

hensive and polyglot swearing 
has been awarded to the old ‘* bull- 
whackers ”’ of the plains. 

I have heard a freight brakeman try 
to express his feeelings when wrestling 
with a stiff brake on a car going down 
grade ; I have seen strong men jamb 
their fingers when trying to set up 
stove-pipes, and many times have I 
been with the festive cowboy in pur- 
suit of a refractory steer. The brake- 
man, the stove-pipe artist and the cow- 


boy are not wanting in eloquence, but 
they are as infants when compared 
with a ‘‘ bull-whacker” exhorting a 
string of balky oxen, with his waggons 
stuck in the mud of some creek. 


It was universally acknowledged 
that old Press Lewis, who used to 
‘*freight”’ from Fort Benton to Fort 
McLeod, stood a head and shoulders 
above his brethren on the road when 
it came to the use of winged, burning 
words. But this is the true and simple 
little story of the time when Press had 
to acknowledge that there were limits 
to even his powers. 

It had been raining just enough to 
make the long hill out of Fort Benton 
a veritable Slough of Despond. The 
soil was ‘‘gumbo,” delightful stuff 
which sticketh closer than a brother 
The waggons were rather heavily 
loaded—I would not go so far as to 
“say that Press was ‘‘loaded,” too, but 
it is probable—and half way up the hill 
the long line of oxen and creaking 
waggons came to a stop. 

Then Press opened up; at first (like 
the skirmishers’ fire at the beginning 


of a battle) with mere preliminary re- 
marks, comparatively mild personal re- 
marks on the characters of the oxen 
considered individually and collectively. 
Then, with heavier artillery, he blazed 
away at their ancestors far back to re- 
mote ages, embracing in this volley the 
waggons in all their parts, and the un- 
fortunates who made them. 

After this he ranged yet wider, and 
a special corner in his anathema was 
reserved for Christopher Columbus for 
having ‘‘ nosed-around-and-raked-out- 
such-a-dog-goned- ornery-locoed-son- 
of-a-gun-of-a-mud-heap !” 

About this time it is said that his 
remarks became so exceedingly sul- 
phurous that the sage-bushes in the 
vicinity shrivelled and died. 

From the beginning Press had been 
liberally punctuating his sentences with 
strokes from his bull-whacker’s whip, 
which is no toy. But, as far as results 
showed, he might as well have been 
quoting hymns to the oxen, or fanning 
them with a feather duster; like the 
everlasting hills, they stood fast and 
would not be moved. Then Press sat 
down by the side of the road, in the 
mud and the wet, and with a still, 
small voice mildly remarked to the 
stubborn oxen: ‘‘Gentlemen, please 
pull.” 

And now a strange thing happened, 
for each and every ox did straightway 
brace himself, and, with one mighty 
pull, drag those heavy waggons out of 
that sticky ‘‘ gumbo,” and up the steep 
hill as though the oxen had been ‘‘ 2.40 
trotters” hitched to pneumatic-tired 
sulkies, leaving the bewildered Press 
Lewis to plunge through the mud in 
pursuit. 

Basil C. d@ Easum. 





























































































































































































































A LESSON IN DISCIPLINE. 


(The following incident occurred ata 
training camp of the Canadian Militia, 
held at Niagara-on-the-Lake in July, 
1899): 

The six guns of the Field-battery 
were drawn up on the shore for shell 
practice. The buoy-targets were placed 
nearly a mile out in the Lake. 

An officer on the left of the battery 
noticed that number one gun, on the 
extreme right, was a couple of yards 
in rear of the muzzle line, so he sang 
oulL— 

‘Run up number one gun!” 

The order was passed from mouth to 
mouth with the usual military salute, 
and the word came back— 

‘‘If number one gun is run up she 
will be out of action.” 

The officer only repeated his order, 

‘*Run up number one gun!” 

Up went the order, and back came 
the explanation : 

‘If number one is run up she must 
go into a hollow where we can’t see 
the target.”’ 

This was too much for the officer, 
whose comment was brief and to the 
point: ‘*Shut up! Run up number 
one gun !” 

The gun was at once run up into line 
with the others, and the gunner did his 
best to lay his piece for the target 
which was out of sight. 

Then came the sharp word— 

‘* Number one gun, fire!” 

There was no time to waste—the 
lanyard was pulled, the shell sped on 
its way, and when, a few seconds later, 
the puff of its explosion came back to 
the shore, the shell had found the target ! 

Well done, number one gun! 

G. F. 
a 


‘* APPLIED MATHEMATICS.” 


‘* My daughter,” and his voice was stern, 
‘““ You must set this matter right : 

What time did the Sophomore leave 

Who sent up his card last night ?” 
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‘* His work was pressing, father dear, 
And his love for it was great ; 
He took his leave and went away 

Before a quarter of eight.” 


Then a twinkle came to her bright blue eyes 
And her dimples deeper grew ; 

‘Tis surely no sin to tell him that, 
‘* For a quarter of eight is two.” 


R. Wilmot. 
& 


HERE’S TO THE MAIDEN THAT’S 
FALSE! 


There's a maiden with a face that’s fair, 
And she knows it, and she shows it 
Everywhere. 
She's pesitively pretty ; but fickle, ‘tis a pity! 
And she fooled me, which is really 
Rather rare. 


So here’s to the maiden that’s false, 

To the fair, fickle, faithless fay, 
To the frolicsome fairy, 
Artless and airy, 

Who entices our hearts away. 


There are maidens whom to love is not a task. 
Love they'll give you, freely if you 
Will but ask. 
Nature made them pretty, winsome, wily, 
witty, 
That men in Love's elusive, liquid 
Beams might bask. 


So here’s to the maiden that’s false, etc. 


There are maidens who have never sinned a 
sin. 
Virtue bristles from ’em like thistles,— 
Pure within. 
If they love, it’s love on ice, in a prudish par- 
adise. 
So a very merry, free and airy maid's the 
Maid I'll win. 


So here’s to the maiden that’s false, etc. 


Then if you’re fooled by such a maiden fair,— 
For they'll meet you and they'll greet you 
Here and there,— 
Don’t subside and blubber ; brace your soul 
and seek another : 
Change your tune and try again and 
Don’t despair. 


So here’s to the maiden that’s false, etc. 


Samuel Mater. 
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MADONNA. 
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